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‘* Look out there, Clint! What are you doing?” shouted Dick. ‘*Back water—back water!” he called to his cr But it w: D le T 
of the Do)phin struck the prow of the Lily. Then with a twist it shot up to the stake befure Die ee 
Dashwell could bring his boat back into the course. 
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The Boss of the Boat Club. 


By FRANK FORREST. 


CHAPTER LI. 
THE TRIAL RACE. 


= Pout, boys! Pull! 
“Look how you're steering there, Tom! 

“Now all together! 

“ Once ni = 

“ We'll make it! 

“Tt’s ours!” 

“ Hooray!” 

“ Hooray!” 

“ Hooray!” 

It was the boy who pulled the stroke oar 
of the Lily who was doing all the shouting, 

But the whole eight boys forming the 
crew of the shell joined in the wild hur- 


r 

It was a great day for Baymouth, 

The day of the great trial race of the 
me oreo beg Megas Seas 

uinippin; y was alive gaily 
aed crafts from the smallest row- 
boat to Captain Hodges’ big steam tug 
Hercules, which did the towing between 
Baymouth and New York, up and down 
Long Island Sound. 

Over on the shore at the foot of the hill 
upon which stood Baymouth Academy an 
immense crowd had gathered. 

‘There was Col. Tibbetts of the new hosi- 
ery mills, the richest manufacturer in this 
| ak of Connecticut, and the magnate of | 

mouth, which town he condescended 
to make his home, 

There also was Mr. Trueman the owner 
of the old hosiery mills, the colonel’s bitter 


retty Lily Trueman, his 
daughter, and Seraphina Tibbetts, the col- | 
onel’s a Susy Spear, Mamie Mid- 
dleton, and all the pretty girlsintown. | 

‘There also was Prof. Wiseman, principal 
of Baymouth Academy, and all the teach- 
ers under him. 

In short those of the dwellers in Bay- 
mouth who were not there were the old, | 
the infants, the lame, the halt and the 
blind. 

For this was a gala day for Baymouth 
and the Academy. 

It was the day of the great trial race. 

‘The day when the crews of the several 
boats in the club were to fight for place. 

To win meant the selection of the win- 


ning boat to represent Baymouth in the) 


great boat race to be held at New London, 
afew weeks later on. 
No wonder Dick Dashwell, the young 
tain of the Lily, felt anxious. 


‘or Dick and his friends believed the | 
Lily to be the crack boat of the club, and | 


Clinton Tibbetts, the colonel’s son and 
Dick’s rival in the Academy, thought the 
same of the Dolphin. 

Nae were ten boats belonging to the | 
club. 

They had started together from Egg 
Rock when the Hercules blew her whistle, 
the Dolphin in the lead. 

Over the gieaming waters of the bay 
they flew, propelled by the stout arms of 
the Baymouth boys, but the Lily and the 
Dolphin had distanced all the others and 
were now flying neck and neck within a 
few yards of the goal. ts 

On they sped. 

For a few moments the little flags set in 
the bows were exactly on a line, 

On shore the crowd watched breath- 
lessly. - 

Encouraged by Dick Dashwell’s voice, 
the crew of the Lily sent their boat ahead 
haif a length. 

The crowd could restrain themselves no 
longer. 

The men cheered and waved their hats, 
the ladies fluttered their handkerchiefs. 

Success seemed certa‘n, when all at once 
the Dolphin swerved to the right and cut 
across the Lily’s course. 

“Look out there, Clint! What in thun- 
der are you doing?” shouted Dick. 

“ Back water—back water!” he called to 
his crew. 

But it was too late. 

The stein of the Dolphin struck the prow 
of the Lily. 

Then with a twist it shot up to the stake 
before Dick Dashwell could bring his boat 
back into the course, 

“* Hooray!” 

“* Hooray!” 

“* Hooray!” 

“Three cheers for Clint Tibbetts and the 
Dolphin!” shouted the supporters of the 

’s son on shore. 

But others hissed and claimed that Clint 
had played a dirty trick. 

Some shouted one thing and some an- 


other. 

But above the confusion was heard the 
voice of Col. Tibbetts, who acted as um- 
pire, declaring that the Dolphin had won 
the race. ; 

Immediately a scene of wild confusion 

Some cried out that the decision was a 


Others demanded that the Dolphin and 
the Lily pull over the course again alone, 


| their crews landed, 


| breath 
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Some wanted this and some that. Even Clint Tibbetts picked himself up| ‘I'll get square with you yet, Lata 
Meanwhile, the other boats came up and | and fell in line with the rest. ee pas at Ree tage chips 
“ ; ” * 5 : ’s face on e t 

ee ee es ee hea gathered as usual that evening 


jast before the retiring bell rang. a 

“T’ve nothing at all to say to you,  re- 
torted Dick. 

“You will have before you get through 
this business and don’t you forget it. Mark 
my words—the Lily willnever enter that 
race!” ee : 

Thus saying Clint turned and joined his 
cronies. 

Shortly after that the bell rang and the 
boys sought their dormitories, 


Of course the academy boys had to say| man. 
their say too, and for a few moments; ‘Three cheers for Dick Dashwell!” 
things were pretty hot. : shouted a voice in the crowd. 

“Silence!” shouted Prof. Wiseman.| The cheers were given with a will. 
“This is is all wrong! The action of the] ‘Three groans for Col. Tibbetts!” called 
Dolphin was manifestly unfair! Colonel, | another voice. 
you surely could not have seen!” But few responded. 

“I saw the whole business!” brokein the| Few dared to do it. 
magnate of Baymouth, whose swaggering; For Col. Tibbetts held a mortgage on 
manner seemed to indicate that he had | half the houses in town. 
been drinking—no very unusual thing for} Even the Baymouth Academy buildings 
him, by the way. ‘‘I was chosen umpire | were in his clutches. — Rigas 
and my decison stands. Clint did nothin Which explains the colonel’s next move.| “ It was a big fight but we won, Dick, 
unfair. He did not cut Dick Dashwel “‘T'll make yousweat for this!” he shout- | said Tom Crocker, as he and Dick were un- 
off!” : ed out, shaking his fist in Prof. Wiseman’s | dressing in No. 11, which they had occupied 

“* He was out of his course and he knows | face. ‘‘ We'll see who’s boss of the Bay- | alone thus far since the fall term began. 
it,” sneered Clint, glaring at his rival. mouth Academy! I'll foreclose on you} ‘Did you hear the threat Clint made 

“Tt’s false!” said Dick, calmly. ‘It’s | within the next twenty days!” {ost before the bell rang, Tom?” asked 
false, and you know it, Clint!” This was a bad threat for Baymouth, for | Dick. 

“What, what!” blustered Col, Tibbetts. | its people were very proud of their acade-| ‘‘ No.” 

“Do you tell my son that he lies? You} my. ‘| Dick related what had occurred. 
beggar brat! Punch him, Clint! Punch] With the exception of Mr. Trueman,| ‘Just what I told you,” said Tom, 
his head !” whose business was not as prosperous as it} ‘‘Iknowit,old man.” : 

“ Shame, shame !” cried several voices in | bad formerly been, Col. Tibbetts was the} ‘‘I have positive information that Clint 
the crowd. only moneyed man in town. ; has sworn to prevent the new trial race. 

“* Respect the ladies !”._ But Mr. Trueman came bravely to the| ‘But he can’t prevent it. The club held 

“ There must be no fighting here !” cried | fescue now. aregular meeting last week and decided 

“Let him try it. Dll stand by you, pro- 


A : that the race should be rowed again on the 
wg ereanage: unleash rine et fessor. I'll see that you have all the money | 28th, and that’s to-morrow I guess,” 
you want!” cried the owner of the rival] ‘‘Don’t care! That’s what he boasted,” 
mills. 


“You might tell a fellow who told you.” 
Thus the quarrel growing out of the} ‘I promised not, but Ill tell you this 
trial race continued on the shore, while the 


Baymouth boys, to the tune of Hail Colum- 
bia, marched up the hill. 


+ — Clint Tibbetts was nothing if not a) 
ully. ; 

Encouraged by his father, he dealt Dick 
a blow between the eyes. 

“ Fight, fight!’ shouted the Baymouth 
boys crowding around. 

“Boys. boys! Stop! This is disgrace- 
ful! I order you to stop!” cried Prof, 
Wiseman. 

But Dick Dashwell was only human. 

The boys of Baymouth Academy were 
only boys. 

The instant he received the blow Dick re- 


Nick Muller tell Pete Mulford what I’m 
now telling you.” 
“Both Tibbettites of the worst kind.” 
**You bet.” 

-“Did you hear anything about Col. Tib- 
betts foreclosing the mortgage on the 
school yet?” 

“Not a word.” 
“ But his byeaty days are almost up.” 
** Pshaw! the colonel’s nothing but a big 


CHAPTER II. 
THE NIGHT ALARM. 


“Ciint TIBBETTs, thirty-two !” 
Joe Little read the number from the 
platform in a loud voice, 


ee it, taking Cliné on the left cheek. Profound silence for a second followed] windbag. Good-night, Dick. I’m going 
Thump! the announcement, to sleep.” 
Whack! Then Pete Mulford and Dan Burling, | For the boys were in bed by this time. 
Thud! Clint’s particular admirers in the Bay-| Tom turned over on his side, and was. 


mouth Boat Club, shouted ‘‘ Hooray !” 
“Shut up, fellows!” cried Sam Single- 
ton. ‘‘ This ain’t the end.” 


soon snoring. 
But somehow sleep would not come to 
Dick Dashwell’s eyes that night. 


“Give it to him, Clint!” bawled the col- 
onel, 


“i Sees ye a “Goon, Joe! Give the other vote!” call- | He tossed and turned, striving for the 
“Let him have it!” ed Tom Crocker, sleep all he knew. 


And perhaps he would have been even 
more wakeful had he known that Col. Tib- 
betts’ lawyer had that very day served no-~ 
tice of foreclosure upon Prof. Wiseman, 

It was so. 

The colonel, although delaying his 
threatened vengeance for reasons best 
“eid to himself, had at last struck the 

ow. 

At the very time Dick was tossing in 
bed, the principal was at Mr. Trueman’s 
house. 

Now, if there was one person in all Bay- 
mouth, loved and respected more than an- 


And Joe, who had paused on purpose, 
read from the paper he held in his hand: 

“Dick Dashwell, thirty-five!” 

“Hooray! Hooray, for Dick Dashwell, 
the boss of the boat club!” yelled Tom 
Crocker at the top of his voice. 

The cry was taken up on all sides. 

The Dashwellites shouted with a will, 

For the election for captain of the Bay- 
mouth Boat Club had just been held in the 
social hall at the Academy. 

Dick had won again. 

But it was by the exceedingly small ma- 
jority of three votes. 

“Thereby declare Dick Dashwell duly 
elected captain of the Baymouth Boat 
Club!” announced Joe Little who was act- 
ing as chairman. 

“It’s a fraud!” roared Clint. ‘‘ Some fel- 
low has——” 

Clint sprang to his feet, and thus began, 
when every boy around him seemed sud- 
denly to have been seized with some trou- 
ble in his throat, ‘aie 

“Cough him down! Cough him down!” 
yelled Sam Singleton. 

The coughing which followed was tre- 
mendous, 

“* Move we adjourn!” cried Tom. 

“Second the motion!” sang out Sam. 

Amid the furious coughing, Joe put the 
motion, 

Some shouted aye, 

Others yelled no, 

But the ane carried the day and the 
doors were flung open and the Dashwell- 
cg hit Dd ee ed of the hall. 

at ende e stormiest meeting the 
boat club had ever known, 3 


“Lay him out!” 

All the boys were shouting together 
now. 

Fast and furious the fight went on. 

As the boys shouted the girls screamed, 

But it was all over in a moment. 

For Prof. Wiseman and the under teach- 
ers rushed into the ring. 

But Dick Dashwe}l had won the day. 

The fight was over before Prof. Wise- 
man reached the combatants. 

Clint Tibbetts lay sprawling upon the 
ground, 

““Constable, arrest that fellow! I charge 
Dick Dashwell with assaulting my son!” 
roared Col. Tibbetts, forcing his way to the 
scene. 

“Shame on you, colonel,” cried Prof. 
Wiseman. ‘“Phis is disgraceful, indeed!” 

Probably Captain Conover, the Bay- 
mouth constable, thought so, too, for he 
made no movement to interfere with Dick. 

Prof. Wiseman did the most sensible 
thing he possibly could have done under 
the circumstances. 

“Play! Play!’ he shouted. ‘Fall in 
there, boys! Forward! March!” 

hen the Baymouth brass band, made 
up of the academy boys, as was the boat 
club, struck up a lively air and began 
marching up the hill. 

The boys immediately fell into line, for 
the military discipline of the academy was 


rfect, 
a Back to the school!” shouted Prof. 
Wiseman. ‘The boy who refuses to obey 
is expelled!” 

None refused, 


owner of the old hosiery mills, which had 
been. a most prosperous corporation until 
Col. Tibbetts started up a rival concern. 

It was Mr. Trueman who built Bay- 
outh agnor 
Until, through the unfair competition of 
his rival, the fortunes of the kind-hearted 
manufacturer had begun to wane, he had 
been most liberalin his donations to the 
school, 

Then hard times and trouble came. 
in some mysterious manner had fallen into 
the hands of Col, Tibbetts, 

For it was not until the announcement 
made at the row after the trial race that 
Prof. Wiseman was aware of the sword 
Col. Tibbetts held over his head, x 

Would it fall and destroy the Academy 
__Mr. Trueman had declared it should not 
if he could help it, 

But could he help it? 

We shall see. 


much, the fellow who did tell me heard | 


other, it was Mr. Trueman, the principal © 


With them came the mortga whick - 


It was something after midnight when | 
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Tom Crocker was suddenly awakened by a] And he added before they advanced many 


hand being pressed upon his face, 
“Who's that !” he breathed. ; 
““Me—Dick! Hush!” came the answer in 


his ear. 
~ What's the row ?” ; 
‘“* Hush! Hush! They’ll hear you!” 
‘“‘ Who'll hear me? What in thunder are 
you driving at, pa het ga ” 
“Tom, do be quiet! Listen! Listen!” 


Dick was sitting up in bed. 

It was pretty dark in the dormitory, for 
there was no moon that night. 

Tom could see though, that Dick was 
pointing to an inner door which divided 
their dormitory from No. 12, next beyond. 
Bee you begin to catch on?” breathed 

ick, 

Tom was ereclay, tea to catch on, for he 
knew that Clint Tibbetts, Pete Mulford 
ane en Burling were the boys occupying 

oO. ie “1 


Through the thin partition strange 
sounds were creeping. 

Now ashoe dropped, now a bed creaked, 
again the noise of the window sash going 


u ° 

Ry Great Scott! Clint and his crowd are 
up to something,” whispered Tom, 

Dick nodded. 

“They re going out by the window. Hear 
them! Hear them, Dick!” 

Of course Dick heard. 

He slipped out of bed in a hurry. 

Tom followed him. 

Not venturing to open the blinds less 
they be seen, the boys turned the slats and 
peered through. 

There was a jog in the wall of the avad- 
emy here, 


No. 11, in fact, was in an extension, 
and No. 12 in another. 

This brought the windows of the two ex- 
tensions opposite one another, and gave 
the watchers a splendid chance to see what 
was going on. 

The blinds of the window opposite had 
been thrown back, and there was Clint 
just creeping out of the window. 

He came backward. 

Dick and Tom could see that he was sup- 
ported by an improvised rope made of bed 
clothes, which had been passed under his 
arms. 

This was held by Pete Mulford and Dan 
Burling, and it answered its purpose fine- 


YOlint was on the ground in a moment. 
Then Pete followed him. 
: Anew face now appeared at the win- 
ow. 
Dick and Tom recognized Nick Muller 
at the rope with Dan ee 
Dan came next, and Nick hauled up the 
rope. 


“Sorry you can’t come, Nick,” called 
Pete in a suppressed voice. Se 
“Hush!” whispered Clint. ‘‘ No talking! 
Haul up the rope, Nick, put the clothes 
back on the beds and shut the blinds.” 

** All right, Clint.” 

“* Lay low now, oldman. We’llspoil Dick 
Dashwell’s fun and make old Wiseman 
take a back seat before we get through 
this night’s work.” 

This was the last the listeners heard. 

For Clint, Pete and Dan started then 
and disappeared around the angle of the 
extension wall. 

** By golly !” breathed Tom, ‘‘ there’s only 
one explanation of that business ; they are 
going to break up the Lily so that you 
can’t put her in the trial race, Dick Dash- 
well, just as sure as eggs are eggs !” 

** Hush !” whispered Dick, who had pull- 
ed off his night shirt and was hurriedly 
dressing himself. ‘‘ Don’t say a word or 
Nick will hear.” 


“Same way they did!” 

** But Nick will see you !” 

“Let him. Youcan go or not just as 
you please, Tom Crocker, but go I will!” 

fe ell, of course, I ain t going to let you 
go alone,” said Tom, following Dick’s ex- 
ample and beginning to dress. 

Dick was dressed first. 

He hastily stripped his bed of sheets and 
sonruerpaue and began knotting them to- 
gether, 

By the time Tom was dressed he had the 
eis ready. 

autiously Gpening the blinds he drop- 
ped it out of the window, tied one end to 
the bed post and let the other down, 

““Willit bear?’ breathed Tom, 

“Watch me and you'll find out,” an- 
swered Dick. 


‘* But who’s to pull it up 2?” 
“It won’t be pulled up. Look out now! 
Here goes!” 


Dick crawled out of the window back- 


ward, and grasping the rope began to let |’ 


himself down. 

He reached the ground in safety, and 
Tom immediately followed. 

‘*How will we get over the wall?” he 
breathed, Ky 

‘Same way they did, whatever that is,” 
answered Dick. 


——" st 


steps further: 

“Ah! I see!” oN 

There was a ladder leaning against the 
high stone wall which surrounded the 
School yard at no great distance from the 
back gate. é 

How it got there, the boys did not stop 
to speculate upon. 

They hurried toward it. 


Dick was first up and stood upon the : 


wall. 

There was a tree growing close to the 
wall at this point, and to descend it was 
an easy matter. ris er 

Once on the ground the boys hurried to 
oe ee a the hill which overlooked 

uinipping Bay. ‘i 

“There they are! there they are!” ex- 
claimed Dick. : 

Tom’s eyes followed the direction of 
Dick's pointing finger. 

He could dimly discern two dark forms 
stealing toward the boat-house which 
stood on the shore at the foot of the hill. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FIRE AT THE BAYMOUTH MILLS. 


“THEY ain’t here!” f 

““T’'ll be blest if they are!” 

‘“‘They don’t seem to have been here. 
What can it mean ?” : 

Hurrying down the long hill, Dick and 
Tom had reached the boat-house. 

Instead of finding the door unlocked 
with Clint and his companions inside en- 
gaged in destroying the Lily, the door was 
shut and fast when they reached the boat- 
house, and all was dark within. 

‘*Got your key ?” whispered Tom. 

SeIN'Os Jove, I haven’t,” replied Dick. 
**Tt’s in the pocket of my boating pants up 
in the room,” , 

“* And mine’s lost. Wecan’t get in.” 

“Do we want to? They ain’t inside.” 

‘“¢ We want to make sure of that, Dick,” 
said Tom, putting his eye to a knot-hole 
in the boat-house door. 

‘* See anybody ?” aské@ Dick. 

‘Not a soul!’ 

‘Let me have a look,” 

Dick tried it then. _ 

The boat-house was perfectly dark in- 
side, and he could not hear a sound. 

“Where in thunder can they be?” 
breathed Dick, ‘“‘I’ll be blamed if I under- 
stand this thing at all,” 

Still discussing the mystery, the hoys 
went around to the other side of the boat- 
house. 

_ Here ended the street which led over the 
creek into the town. : 

About a quarter of a mile up the shore 
stood the Baymouth Hosiery Mills. 

These were the old mills, belonging to 
Mr. Trueman’s company. 

Col. Tibbetts’ mills were located at the 
other end of town. 

Just beyond the big brick building stood 
the house in which Mr. Trueman resided. 

It was an old structure, very plain and 
adjoined the mill, for Mr. Trueman was a 
person of simple habits and put on no 


style. 

For some ten or fifteen minutes the boys 
stood on the bridge discussing the situa- 
tion, for they could see nothing of Clint 
and his companions, 

‘*They must have gone up into town,” 
said Dick, at last. ‘‘I don’t think there 
can be any doubt about that.” 

‘But what for?” asked Tom. 

** Give it pee Bee 

*““ We both heard what they said. There 
can’t be any doubt that they meant to go 
for the Lily.” 

** Look, look! Isn't that them now?’ 

“By Jove! it’s somebody, but it’s too 
dark for me to make out who they are.” 

Over by the hosiery mills Dick had dis- 
covered a small boat with two dark forms 
in it pulling away from the wharf. 

They were only visible for a moment, 

Rounding the end of the wharf, the 
boat and rowers were lost in the dark- 
ness, 

At the same instant there appeared be- 
tween the end of the oe mill and Mr. 
Trueman’s house a lurid light, faintly illu- 
minating the sky above, 

“Heavens, what's that?” gasped Dick. 

* Fire!” cried Tom. iS 

“Itis! Itis! Look! Look!” 

Suddenly the light grew brighter. 

A long slender tongue of flame shot up 
between the house and the mill. 

‘* It’s the yard where the boxes are piled,” 
exclaimed Dick. 

‘**By gracious, the mill and Mr. True- 
man’s house will both be on fire in two 
shakes,” echoed Tom. 

For an instant the boys stood looking at 
each other. 

Then, with one accord, they started on 
the dead run for the bridge, shouting fire 
with all their might. 

“It can’t be that Clint has done this?” 
gasped Tom as they ran. 

“Never!” said Dick. ‘Clint’s as bad as 
they make ’em, but not so bad as that!” 

“Look, look! The house has caught on 
the gable!” 

** And the mill, too! Don't ee see?” 

“There goes the Methodist Church hell!” 
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‘*See the people running!” 

‘“ Fire!” 

* Fire!” 

‘ Fire!” 

Now the cry was taken up by other 
voices. 

People could be seen running, half 
dressed, toward the mill, from the big 
boarding-house further up the street, 

“Ding, dong!” 


A LITTLE FUN. 


“The ren, the fuss is all over,” said 
the taut sid “and Ihave you all to my- 
pelt. Yes,” returned the happy e; “and 
now let us take one last look at the wedding 
oe before pa sends them back to the jew- 
elers.’ 

Prisoner—Av ye plaze, yr 


«, Ding, dong!” loike to widdraw me plea of.“ Seay ao 
1 ieee me fy plea of euilty.” Judge—Then why 
“Fire tidwt you plead guilty in the first place, and 
“ Wire!” save all this trouble? —Sure, yr an- 
‘“¢ Fire!” ner, Oi had not heard the ividence. 

The big bell was clanging wildly now. Mrs. Mulgrew—Phwat’s d to your 
All over Baymouth the startling cry had | huzhband? I hear he’s sick. "spi EP 

been taken up, rousing people from their | Yis, he ate a‘half a dozen green cucumbers a 


thin swallowed a quart o’ ripe tomattusses on 
top o’ thim, and the red above the aad raised 
a turrible conflageration in es. 
Cubberly—I am in a terrible pickle. 1 order- 
some roses sent toa girl, and the florist 


beds. 

Though Dick and Tom covered the 
ground in great shape, running for all they 
were worth, there was quite a crowd 
around Mr. Trueman’s house and over by | made a mistake and sent them C.O.D.” Cas- 
the mill by the time they reached the spot. | tleton—That’s easily fixed. Why don’t you go 

Down Cross street Boyden No. 1, and | around and explain it to the girl? bberly— 
Neptune No. 2, the town fire engines came | Not much. She might want the money. 
dashing. “‘ Weggy and Cholly got themselves all mixed 

Guickly following in their wake was the | up aftah the club dinrah.” ‘* How alahming! 
hose cart, but the hook and ladder, whose | “It would have been if Weggy hadn’t wemem- 
house was at the other end of town, had | bered that he wore a mole on his left cheek. 
not yet appeared % That enabled him to distinguish himself from 

y' PP . ‘ ‘ Cholly, and to wemembah to go to his own 

Every moment the excitement was in- 


= house.” 
creasing, 7s ' aviniks A tra: 
Ba was the: firs: Doctor—What! drinking beer again, contrary 


: to my strict orders? Didn’t I tell you that eve- 
It seemed perfectly marvelous to witness | ry glass was a nail in your coffin? “ Can’t gue 
the headway it made. een 


b had the /it up, doctor, niga p Pesce and nd rey hes . 

Before the boys reached the spot one end | Saving to myself: *What does it matter when 

of the mill was Aacrniace. P S you are dead and gone if your coffin looks like 
It was the same with Mr, Trueman’s 


a hedgehog?’ ” 
house, 


“Why, how is this, my dear sir,” inquired 
Yet strange to say neither the worthy 


the doctor, ‘‘you sent mea letter ee you 
mill pwner nor any of his family had ap- | 22d been attacked by smallpox, and T find you 
peared, 


suffering from rheumatism?’ ‘“‘ Well, you see, 
A doctor, it is like this,’”’ said the patient; ‘‘there 
‘Break in the door! They must be all| wasn’t asoul in the house that knew how to 
asleep in there!” shouted some one, spell rheumatism.”’ 
The cry was instantly taken up by the 
Boyden men. 


Her Fatker—But, my boy, surely you are too 
young to marry Aurelia. How old are you? 

hey attacked the big front door with | George—One and twenty, sir. Her Father— 
their axes. . And eee pepigen Peaght oid = nee great a re 
In a moment it went crashing in. Ce et ee eee 
“A blinding smoke came pouring through | {2% chou’ themasage aston oan be 
Hat the five started in the houseand not Dere’s.a fine word,” said Plodding Pete, as 


: | he laid down the piece of paper that had been 
in the box yard as the boys had chad yeaa wrapped around a ham sandwich. “ Dat’s a 
Be this as it might, the situation o 


those ; fine word, ‘procrastinate.’” ‘‘ What does it 
within the house was now desperate, mean?” “It means ter put off.” ‘* Does#it? 

**No one can go in there—that’s sure,” | An’ ter t’ink of me bein’ procrastinated f'um 
said the foreman of the fire company, draw- | ®!* trains this week. Well, well! 
ing back. 

At the same instant a wild shout went 
up from the crowd. 

Dick and Tom, who stood considerably 
back from the door, were among the first 
to know the cause. : 

Directly over the front door on the third | Whena Chinese bank happens to fail all the 
story a window had suddenly been flung | clerks and managers have their heads struck 
open. off and thrown into a heap, together with the 

At this window, clad only in her night- | books of the firm. For the last five hundred 
dress, appeared Lily Trueman, for whom | }**"* aS a single bank in China has stopped 
Dick's boat-was named: ] abi aie in India has an apparatus, con 
Legere foe ee hee eee pie Seok sisting of a rocket capable of rising to the 


height of a mile, containing a reservoir of 
ders as she stretched out her hands to the | ether. In its descent it opens a parachute, 
assembled throng. 


+ which causesit to come down slowly. The 
‘*Save me—save me!” she cried, as the | ether is thrown out in fine spray, and its ab- 
smoke came whirling through the open | sorption of heat is said to lower the tempera- 
window above her head. ture about it sufficently to condense the vapor 
Then some shouted for a ladder. and produce a limited shower. 
Others called upon the firemen to enter | ,, Mollusks are not supposed to be racers, but 
the house. the razor clam, which abounds on the Cape 


shore, is about as hard to catch as a weasel 
oueoee ae was a rush and a wilder | asleep. They have a foot that they project at 


the other end of a long, narrow shell, and b: 
The crowd surged toward the door, means of it can work their way through the 
‘* Who is he?” sand with astonishing rapidity. Even if you 
‘He'll be burned sure.” approach so carefully that the jar of your foot- 
“ He'll never reach her.” fall ng Ramage it, and if by a quick move- 
; ; ire - ment you seize the 7 © n¢ 
“‘ He'll sacrifice his life but he'll not save | jikely to pullout, the clam. though pou erase 
her. the end of the shell in your fingers. 
Such were some of the cries, 
What had happened ? 


The post of hangman or garrotter is vacant 
What did it mean? 


| a A 


INTERESTING ITEMS. 


be Madrid, but = sient Pe = oe = = - 
i U 10n. orewer an two bundrec 
All knew in a moment, and fifty-seven persons have come forward set- 
For now at the window appeared a boy, | ting forth the special merits which qualify 
who seized the fainting girl in his manly | them for surely and expeditiously choking con- 
Sik pecan Reese RCE Aes pee dy eighty- 
‘ . é | three schoolmasters, who seek some diversion 
“It’s Dick Dashwell! Hooray for Dick | from the humdrum work of the pedagogue. 
Dashwell !” some one shouted. The names of four lawyers, not inappropriate- 
Then all in an instant the figures disap-|ly, appear in the list, and, strangest of all, the 
peared from the window and in their stead | name of a priest. Anybody, however, can fill 
came a rush of flame. chalk witht am Nok Ma iNGaes he heace cae 
: vith iron nd round his throat, an 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] all the executioner has to do is to turn a screw 
aie aad and. tighten the band till life is extinct. 
CUT OUT THE STAMP COUPON PUB- ,Althou th it may nov be generally known out- 
LISHED ON PACE 2 AND SAVE IT. side of New York State, or pocbars the imme- 
a 


}ate loceality in which it is situated, Lake Cay- 
}uga is, nevertheless, one of the wonders of the 
: : : Hastern States. It is situated in West Central 
A man is safe from pickpockets if he carries | New York, and is upward of forty miles in 
his money in his trousers’ pocket, says an expe- | length, with an average breadth of but three 
rienced detective. A hip pocket is simply a| miles. One of its peculiarities is this: Al- 
delusion. The man who carries his money | though upward of two hundred persons have 
there isafool. The breast packs is no safer | been drowned in its waters since the settle- 
when the coat is buttoned, because the man| ment of the adjacent territory, not a single 
who is after the wallet located there has only | corpse has, so far, been recovered, and it isa 
to slit the cloth with a sharp little knife blade | common saying that “ Lake Cayuga never gives 
set inaring. Carry your money in a roll in| upits dead.’ Those who have made an attempt 
your right trousers’ pocket_ and you will never | to fathom this mystery say that the bottom of 

ave it picked. As for jewelry, when in a|this remarkable sheet of water is simply a se- 
crowd twist your watch chain around your left | ries of large openings and crater-like cavities, 
thumb or index finger and don’t let go, no mat-| the entire lake bed having the appearance of 
ter what happens. You are lucky if you wear | being one huge honeycomb, each of the well- 
a diamond pin for a year, no matter what safe- | like holes being reputed to be bottomless. An- 
ty attachments it has. Some chap will even | other mystery is its irrezular tides. There is 
cut off a portion of your necktie to get it. Be- | no stated times for their appearance, but when 
ware of jams. If aman falls against you, el- | they do come they are very decided, the water 
bow him off or step aside. In a crowd let | often instantly receding ‘itt t 


eyes, but don’t throw up your hands, ean be heard for 


them knock your hat off or smash it over your ‘feet and as quickly returning with a rear that 
miles, 
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lost at the Pole 


OR, 
The Seeret of the Aretie Cirele. 


BY ALBERT J. SOOTH, 
t in the Sea of Grass,” 
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“The Boy Pri- 
“The Mad Ma- 
Monte Cristo at 
etc., etc., etc. 


Troon.” — 
Fi 9 hi d CNT, 
CHAPTER XTIL 


THE MATE IS DISAPPOINTED, 


ej time to 


— THA 


““ We can furnish evidence at the proper 
prove everything that has been 
charged,” said Phil, “ and if you insist up- 
on pressing the matter——” : 

The man uttered an angry exclamation, 
and put his hand to his belt, when Jack 
cried quickly: 

“* We are armed as well as you, Mr. Car- 
penter, and can defend ourselves well, so 
be careful what you dv.” ee 

“* Go to your rooms, both of you,” said 
the ney Bee don’t show yourselves 
again until I give you permission.” : 

“T shall us ; Soaking | of the kind,” said 
Phil, sitting down. 

“‘Nor shall I,” added Jack, following 
Phil’s example, 

“Do you mean to defy my authority ?” 

“Yes. You have none, You have con- 


THE cabin doors were quickly thrown | spired against the safety of the captain and 


n, and as | 
they were welcomed with kisses and em- 
braces by the overjoyed girls. 

“* Where is everybody 2” asked Phil, 
“There isn’t a soul on deck.” 
*I don’t know, I'm sure,” said 
sie. “The crew mutinied and tried 
to seize the ship. Harry has gone for 
He escaped by the after gang- 


«But where is the crew ?” 


“We don’t know. It has been 
quiet for a long time. There was 


a good deal of fighting going on if 
different times, but for a lo ig time & 
we have heard nothing.” 

“Then the mate is responsible for 
the uprising?” said Jack. “I am not 
at allsurprised. He is just that sort 
of man.” 

“But, I don’t understand why the 
men should have all left the ship,” 
said Phil, “‘ unless it was to intercept 
the captain. Perhaps poor little Har- 
ry has been captured and the skipper 
will not be warned in time.” 


and Jack sprang inside | ship, and are 


unworthy of our respect,” an- 
swered Phil, firmly. 


“ Well, must certainly be 


b 
so 


little something,” 
though we were not so bad]; 

“Come, Mollie,” said Susie. ‘“ Let 
us go and get them something. It is 
arelief to do almost anything after | 
all the anxiety we have had.” 

The girls ran off laughing, leaving 
Phil and Jack sitting at the table in 
the outer cabin, after they had lighted 
the lamps. ; 

““Suppose we ought to close the 
outer doors,” said Phil, rising present- 
ly and walking towards the door at 

e foot of the companionway. 

He had scarcely reached it when 
there came a loud knock on the out- 

a 


“Open the door!” cried a 


, let us in,” added another 
voice, less gruff, but equally disagree- 
able. 


gruff 


‘Then the door was tk 


al 
as 


| 


onishment, 


d 
Cc 
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Phil or a 
exclaimed the mate, standing in the 
doorway, his companion just behind 


“ Yes,” said Phil. ‘“‘ Did you have any 
reason to believe that I was dead 2” 

“We heard so,” said the third 
“and were naturally surprised at——’ 

“Yes, we heard so,” interrupted the 
mate, pushing his way forward. ‘* Where 
is the captain ?” 


“ How did you escape?” asked Shuttle- 


Susie and Mollie had come from the pan- 
try at that moment, bringing trays upon 
which was food in abundance. 

Susie was evidently surprised at seeing 
the mate, but said at once: 

“The supper is for these two young gen- 
tlemen. If they choose to invite you to 
join them that is no affair of mine.’ 

Having just learned of the man’s treach- 


ery Phil certainly had no desire to eat with | 
“him, and he said, quietly: 


“I would prefer some other company 
than that of Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Shut- 
tleworth,” 

“Yes, we do not care to dine with mu- 
tineers,” added Jack, coming to the front 

> on 
me What do you mean by that?” demand- 
ed the mate, angrily. ; 

“ What I say, sir. You have been laying 
avery clever plot to seize the ship, but I 
am happy to say that it has failed. : 

os Weil see about that,” began Mr, 
Shuttleworth, when the mate quickly in- 
terposed, 


THEN THE DOOR WAS THROWN OPEN AND PHIL STEPPED BACK A PACE, 


IN ASTONISHMENT, ** WHAT! 


“Tt is false! 


of what I may have done?” 


“Tt is not necessary to state the source 
said Phil, 
| beginning to help Jack, before whom Susie 


of my information at present,” 


had just set a plate. 


“Tl settle with you later,” said the 


mate, angrily, 


returned Phil, with perfect coolness. 


thing ?” 

“* Maybe the girls told them. 
evidently been 
They haven’t takén off their hoods.” 


not hove got the best of them. 
“No, and itis very strange. 
have gone to look for us.” 


derstand the thing at all.” 


“Neither do I; but they may have gone 


off on some 


“They had no business to go anywhere 
when I told them to await my return!” 
“The ship would have 
been ours if they had obeyed orders, but 
now if the captain returns first we are 


stormed the mate. 


| powerless to do anything.” 
|} “‘Why can’t we 


| men as they approach ?” 


“You talk rubbish!’ sneered the mate, 


“How dare you make such an accus-| “ We are two, the other party is four.” 


ation ?” 


“No, there are only two young fellows,” 


TROD ! SO A EE DE IIA 


PPY DAYS‘ 


You can prove none of 

your statements. You have been away 

mate, | from the ship and so what can you know 
9 


“Exactly, when the captain returns,” 


The two officers retired to the mate’s 
room when Carpenter said, in alow tone: 
““How could they have learned of the 


They have 
here but a short time. 


| “Yes, that may be so; but where are 
| Slabbs and Ringwood and the others. 
| Those two girls and young Springer could 


They may 


“But I told them to wait, and here we 
find every one of them gone. I don’t un- 


overpower the two 
young fellows, and then, posting ourselves 
on deck, shoot down the captain and his 


“Yes, but they are backed by two brave 
girls, who are ne doubt armed and will as- 
sist those two young ruflians to the best of 
their ability.” . 

“Yes, but they are only girls, and girls 
are cowards when it comes to the scratch. 

“You don’t know what you're talking 
about,” replied the mate, contemptuously. 
“Some girls may be hysterical and cow- 
ardly, but the skipper’s daughter is not one 
of that sort, and Mollie Bright will do any- 
thing her cousin dares do when it comes to 
the pinch. We have four against us, I tell 
you, and not two.” 

“Well, we may be able to take them by 
surprise.” : 

“ Now you're talking sense. That’s just 
what I hope for. If those fools would only 
come back we'd he all right; but if the 
skipper gets here first we're in a hole.” _ 

‘* Well, he must find us prepared for him 
when he does come, that’s all,” said Shut- 


——— 


iT, 


“* Well, mates, all of a sudden it got very 
Pas eb g we see that we had run 
right into a big cave, even so much longer 
than our ship, and higher than the masts, 

“They was water in the cave, for we 
went scudding along just the same as be- 
fore, and didn’t strike no rocks nor bot- 
tom, but what puzzled us was how we had 
got into it so sudden, pain a 

“Fust we hadn’t seen nothin’ of it, no 
land nor anything being in sight, and then 
we was right into it, and I guessed it must 
be because we was going so fast. : 

“Gosh !” said Ben, who had been trying 
to speak for some moments, and had been 
unable to do so from sheer astonishment, 
“‘T was with you that v’y’ge in the Livel 
Kitty, and I nd remember no suc 
storm nor no such cave. SHES 

a Well, you was asleep at the time and 
didn’t know nothin’ about it,” retorted Mr, 
Dodge. “I keep wide awake, and that’s 
how I see these things,” 


pe 


K 
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““MR. CARPENTER AND MR, SHUTTLEWORTH !” HE CRIED 


PHIL FARNSWORTH ALIVE?” EXCLAIMED THE MATE, STANDING IN THE 
DOORWAY, HIS COMPANION JUST BEHIND HIM, 


tleworth, but the mate made him no an- 
swer, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN UNEXPECTED ATTACK, 

THE captain’s party was resting in the 
cave the entrance of which had been open- 
ed by the two boys, 

“‘ This here reminds me,” said Mr. Dodge, 
“ of an adventure I once had in the Injun 
ocean when I was in the Lively Katie, a 
fine, spankin’ clipper out from Nantucket. 

** We had been cruising around fora long 
time without seeing a spout and finally we 
decided to run in shore and give the boys 
a chance to stretch their legs. 

“Just as we got started for land, up 
come the piggest hurricane you ever see 
and sent us whizzin’ along at the rate of a 
hundred knots an hour.” 

At this point of the story 
open nis mouth and eyes, 

* Yes, sir, we went howlin’ along at a 
reg’lar hundred mile trot,” continued Mr, 
Dodge, “‘ and that’s where my hair got so 
thin, You see my sou’wester blowed off 
and before I could get another I was near- 
ly bald.” 

“We couldn’t carry a sail as big as a 
pocket hankercher, for the minute we’ put 
it up, it was blowed into shoe strings. [I 
had enough of ’em to last five years, and 
I’ve got some of ’em yet.” 

The fat boatsteerer’s mouth opened still 
wider at this declaration, 

“However, what I was comin’ to was 
the sdventure we had in the cave,” went 
on the shipkeeper, filling his pipe, “and [ 
guess you'll say it was a tough ‘un. 

“ The waves was runnin’ mountain high, 
and now and then one of’em would come 
chasin’ after us astern, just like it meant 
to swallow us up. 


Ben began to 


“ Well, I don’t see exactly how you cculd 
strike a cave that size anywhere in the In- 
dian Ocean,” remarked Joe Dobbs, 

**No, nor me neither,” said Ben, “and I 
just think there wasn’t none,” 

“No more there wasn’t,” said the ship- 
keeper. 

“ Well, but you said——” 

“We only just thought it wasa cave, 
but it wasn’t one at all—it was just one of 
them big waves what jumped clean over 
us and shut out all the light fora few min- 
utes, and we thought we’d run into a 
cave, 

Ben’s face at that moment was a study, 

Surprise, indignation, disappointment 
and disgust were all expressed in it at one 
moment, and for a time he could say noth- 
ing. 

‘* Well, Mr. Dodge,” he at’ last found 
voice to say, ‘‘don’t you never tell me I’m 
lyin’ when I go to tell a story arter this, 
for that’s the whoppinest whopper I ever 
heard tell.” 

The rest of the party all broke into a 
laugh at this, while the shi »-keeper puffed 
contentedly at his pipe, dnd seemed not in 
ee tae or nettled at the im- 
putation cast upon his veracity b 
obese Ben Skuttles. a fa 

The captain’s party had seen nothing of 
the two boys, and when the entered the 
cave they had no idea that Phil and Jack 
had been there so recently, 

They remained for a short time only in 
the cave,and then resumed their seaich, 
but were at last obliged to seek shelter 
once more on account of a storm which 
suddenly burst upon them with great 
violence, ' 

They found a nook under a great over- 
hanging rock, close to the cliff, and here 
they remained for some time, the snow 
forming great drifts just outside their 
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shelter, protecting them from the storm, ] the path he had come, he neither saw nor 


and making their retreat warm and cozy. 

At last they left it, and as it was grow- 
ea ees determined to return to the ae 
' On the way thither they were suddenly 
set upon by Indians who rushed out upon 
them from behind a cluster of ice hum- 
mocks. 

“Stand together!” cried the skipper, 
‘and give those fellows fits. We can ex- 
pect no mercy from them. They are even 
more treacherous than the Esquimaux.” 

- Ben, Dodge and Joe sprang at once to 
the side of the captain and second mate 
and discharged their weapons. 

“Forward!” shouted the captain, club- 
bing his rifle and leaping upon the leader 
of the Indians. 

The second mate fired another shot and 
then followed the captain. : 

Dodge and Joe Dobbs closed in along- 
side Mr. Springer and the captain, while 
Ben, executing a sort of flank movement, 

ot around behind the hummocks and at- 

acked the enemy in the rear. 

His methods were as original as he was 
himself. j 

Picking up several loose pieces of ice 
and breaking off others with his short ax, 
he began hurling the missiles with great 
force at the ene: 

Several received violent blows, and sud- 
Gone turned upon Ben to annihilate him. 

“Come on!” he shouted, swinging his ax 
above his head, and as the foremost sav- 
age advanced he was felled to the ground 
by a blow that nearly split his shoulder. 

The second man received a great gash in 
the cheek, and by the time that two or 
three others came to the aid of their com- 
panions,_the captain and Springer had 
thrown themselves with such fierceness 
upon the rest that they were forced to 
shout for assistance. 

Joe Dobbs then joined Ben, and the In- 
dians, although they outnumbered the 
whites, found themselves caught between 
two fires and were forced to fight with the 
utmost desperation. 

The whites attacked them so fiercely, 
felling man after man to the ground, that 
the Indians at last lost heart and fled. 

** We have no time to lose if we wish to 
get to theship before the night sets in,” 


said the captain, when the enemy had fled. | far. 


** Come, we must hasten.” 

Night came down when they were still 
at some diztance and Captain Underwood 
wondered why no lights were displayed. 

“* Harry certainly knows enough to put 
up the lights,” he muttered, “‘ and even if 
he did not the girls would tell him.” 

‘“*We can’t have gone in the wrong di- 
rection can we?” asked Mr. Springer. 

‘“* No, Iam sure we have not.” 

‘* Then something must have happened. 
These Indians that attacked us may have 

: seheaid visited the ship and made away 
wit os 

‘* But we left the cook and steward and 
others on board besides Harry and the 
girls, Some one would be on the lookout 
and the Indians could not have taken them 
by surprise.” 

‘No, and yet they might not have been 
on guard for a short time only, which 
would give——” : 

“Forward!” cried the captain. ‘‘We 
must learn the truth at once.” 

They pushed ahead ata rapid pace and 
before lon pete. shouted : 

“‘Lightho! There she is, sure enough!” 

“That's a true yarn from you for once,” 
said Ben. “ Yes, there is the light! The 
old ship is safe after all, thank goodness |” 


CHAPTER XV, 
A WAKING DREAM, 


WHEN Harry left the ship to goin search 
of the captain to tell him of the turn af- 
fairs had taken and bring him back with 
all haste, he went in the direction he bad 
seen his father take and lost no time in 
getting upon the mainland. : 

He had not gone far, however, before he 
saw a party of men hurrying toward him, 
who he knew at once were none of those 
on the ship. 

“* Bother take it!” he muttered. ‘‘ Those 
are Esquimaux or Indians, or some miser- 
able natives or another. I can’t waste any 
time on them, but how shall I get out of 
their way?’ 

The men evidently saw him, for they at 
_once increased their speed and he could 
even hear their shouts, 

He was between two dangers, and yét 
he felt that he must act at once. 

To return to the ship meant danger from 
the mutineers; to go on would be to fall 
into the hands of the natives, who were 
evidently not at all amicably disposed. 

_If they had not seen him he might have 
hidden until they had passed, but now 
_ there was no alternative except aight. 

Turning sharply to the left, the boy fled 
along the shore at a point where the cliffs 
or hills did not interfere with his progress, 
and soon reached a pass through which he 
ran at full speed, keeping, as much as he 
could, bowlders or ice hummocks between 
him and any possible pursuers. 

“Well, Pve got away from them,” he 
said at last, when, upon looking back along 


“B 


heard any sign of his pursuers, ut the 
next thing is, how am I going to find the 
skipper? ‘The mate went this way, and 1 
certainly don’t want to meet him. 
Coming to more open ground present- 
ly, he changed his course, so as to reach 
the captain, as he supposed, but he must 
have gone wrong, for he soon found him- 
self ina sort of natural basin with great 
cliffs on all sides, and with no apparent out- 


let. 

‘‘Well, this is good!” he muttered. 
“Here I am in a desperate hurry, and now 
I’ve lost my way. How shall I get out? 
fe is as bad as the meeting with the na- 

ives.” 

Although he did not know it at the time 
the Indians actually aided him, for in at- 
tacking and routing the mutineers 
they actually made it less important that 
che captain should return so speedily. 

As he was gropin about the strange 
place in which he had suddenly found him- 
self, he came unexpectedly Hee an open- 
ing in the rock more than wide enough to 
admit of his passing. 

At the same instant several large flakes 
of snow fell upon him. 

Fook up he received several more 
upon his face. 

In an instant the air was full of fleecy 
white particles, 

So thickly did they fall that in a few sec- 
onds only his shoulders were quite covered 
with them, 

“This won't do,” he muttered. ‘I was 
afraid of this. I wonder if there is any 
shelter here ?” 

He quickly passed through the opening 
and found himself in aso1t of cave, appar- 
ently dark, but sheltered from the storm, 

“Well, this is lucky,” he exclaimed. 
* This must bea xemulat cave, not an ice 
cavern like the one I saw Mr. Carpenter in 
front of. I wonder if there could have been 
any one in it? I hate to think so, but—— 
Well, time will tell.” 

He advanced a few paces, feeling his 
way along the wall as he left the light be- 
hind, and then stopping to think, 

“This thing may extend I don’t know 
how far, and there nay be bears or wolves 
init. I don’t believe I had better go very 


*‘I’m sorry the storm came up, for now 
I may lose the captain and have my jour- 
ney for nothing unless he happens to reach 
the ship before the mate. 

‘Tam afraid that it must be true and 
that the man is the villain I feared he was. 
If I were only sure about the other things. 
It is sure enough that he means to seize 
cal ptt and why might not he do the 
rest ?” 

He presently walked on a few paces and 
then stopped and sat down upon the stone 
floor of the cavern. 

He did not intend to go to sleep, resulv- 
ing to look out again soon and see if the 
storm had ceased. 

Before he knew it, however, he had drop- 
ped into a heavy sleep, stretched out upon 
the rocky floor, 

He did not know if he dreamed it, but 
presently he seemed to be walking through 
the cavern, thinking over the events of the 
last few hours, 

Suddenly he heard a loud noise, and a 
strong cold breeze seemed to sweep upon 

im. 

He stopped shcrt and then seemed to 
hear some one say : 

‘* Aha, that was a lucky fallfor us, This 
is a perfect cave, and a fine shelter from 
the storm,” 

“Yes, but more easy to leave than the 
one you shut young Phil Farnsworth in,” 
said another voice. 

The boy recognized the first voice as 
that. of the mate, the second one belonging 
to Shuttleworth. 

‘What do you know about that?” 
growled the mate, angrily. 

**Oh, Lonly guessed it,” laughed Shuttle- 
worth; ‘‘but anyhow, I won't give you 
away. The others are not here to hear 

2. 

‘*No, and it’s fortunate they wentin the 
other direction. They’ll get back to the 
ship in time to take part inthe fun there.” 

“Yes, and we might have been there, 
only for this storm, that had to come along 
so ope ete: 

_ “Well, it may not last long, and—h’m, 
it seems to be over even now, and—heav- 
ens! what is this?” 

** What do you mean ?” 

**Can it be possible!” gasped the mate, 
as though speaking tohimself. ‘‘ Can this 
be the same place, and I did not know it? 
Yes, it is, and here is the body of Captain 
pit antag whom I murdered four years 
ago 
“You?” suddenly cried the third mate. 

“Yes, I, Casper Dalton, as I was then 
called, I murdered the captain to possess 
his fortune, but there were some——” 

A sudden wild shriek ran through the 
cavern, and the two villains fled in terror, 

The sound seemed to thrill the boy 
through and through, and he suddenly 
fell unconscious, 

Some time later he awoke or seemed to 
recover consciousness, and found himself 


near the entrance of a cave from which de-| “ Wouldn’t I like to have Dixon here 


pended great icicles. 

As he pressed forward he suddenly saw 
something which made him gasp: 

‘“*My God! it was not a dream, then! I 
was awake and learned the truth, to dis- 
cover which Phil Farnsworth has come all 
the way to the Arctic Circle!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
> e—s 
WE WILL PUBLISH THE FONNY 
FACES SENT US WITH THE NAMES 
AND ADDRESSES OF THE SENDERS 
FROM WEEK TO WEEK IN HAPPY 
DAYS. 
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OLD KING BRADY AND THE MAN 
WHO WAS NEVER SEEN. 


By A NEW YORK DETECTIVE, 


Author of “ Brady, Greene and Sleuth,” 
“The Two Stars,” ** Old King Brady 
and the Ventriloquist Banker,” ** The 
Great Death Diamond,” ete. 
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CHAPTER XXII, 
ANOTHER HOLD-UP ON THE C & A. 
HEN you haven’t seen any such per- 


SeNO;: 

** You understand my description ?” 

“Waal, I reckon.” 

‘* A young fellow of nineteen or twenty, 
all covered with mud like enough, carry- 
ing a grip, hand bag, or whatever you've a 
mind to call it?” 

“ *“No; I hain’t seen him. He never came 
ere,” 

Jesse James, who had been doing the 
talking, glanced at his brother, 

The glance said : 

*“Tt’s no use. We might as well go on.” 

Jesse gave Siroc the word. 

The horse moved out of the farm-yard, 
followed by Jim Malone. 

“Tt ain’t any use,” said Frank. ‘‘ We’re 

replied Jesse; 


away off the trail.” 

‘© Wouidn’t > wonder,” 

** still, Lhate most mightily to give it up 
and go back to the boys.” 

** We might as well.” 

“T own it looks so.” 

‘*Shall we do it?” 

“S’pose we keep it up to the next 
house ?” 

‘*But if we can’t hear nothing of the fel- 
low here, how can we expect to at the next 
house ?” 

“We'll try it anyhow. If nothing comes 
out of it then we'll go back.” 

Having come to this resolve, the outlaw 
brothers put their horses to the trot down 
the dusty road. 

It was an hour and more since Frank 
and Jesse started from the camp to seek 
Nat Peters. 

They had returned to the point on the 
creek where Nat made his bold dash for 
freedom. 

Arrived there, they found the boat gone 
and Oliver Dole with it. 

Upon careful search they discovered 
what Jesse declared to be the boys’s trail. 

This had led them tothe Littleford road. | 

There it was lost. 

Whether Nat had gone east or west 
there was no means of determining. 

They tried it west first, but inquiry at 
several farm-houses brought no intelli- 
gence of the fugitive. 

Returning to the point of starting then 
and trying it in the opposite direction 
they had the satisfaction of hearing of the 
boy at the first farm-house they came to. 

his was the next and here the farmer 
stood ready to swear that he had not seen 
any such person. 
ut Jesse was soon to know the truth. 
Before they reached the next house be- 
ond they met a man driving out from 
ittleford in a farm wagon. 

They stopped and questioned him civilly. 

** Yes, I seen just such a feller,” was the 
answer. 

‘** Where?” asked Jesse, eagerly, 

‘** Right on this road,” 

** How far?” 

““T passed him about two miles on,” 

‘Walking or riding?” 

**Riding to be sure.” 

**On a horse ?” 

“Waal, neow, it wasn’t on a cow, nor 
yet a billy goa. He had Dixon’s brown 
mare, 

Jesse gave a muttered exclamation and 
rode on. 

‘Keep cool,” said Frank, as soon as they 
were out of hearing. 


“cc 


“Well, ['m trying to,” retorted Jesse, 


though !” 
very farmer who 


that he had seen nothing of Nat. 
ey had the clew now, however, and 
they followe 


and crept a 
reporting 
They 


Siroc about, cla on 
rode off in the 5 ae 


come, 


| Littleford that Jesse s. 
Frank ventured to speak. 


carried out, 


west, the track turned, 


could not see 


““ What time have you, 
seems to have stopped 


Jesse, 


be it understood, was the 


For Dixon, bad just aseured them 


d it straight to Littleford. 
It required considerable courage to vent- 


ure into the town a, 


But Jesse was good for it. 

Before maki ore dash he dismounted 
to reconnoiter. - 
Inside of ten minutes he was back again 
all clear. ‘ 

rode straight to the hotel and call- 


ed the landlord out. 


“Great gosh! Is it you fellows again?” 


he exclaimed. 


‘Here! Come here! Don’t stop in the 


doorway!” shouted Jesse. 


The landlord moved to where they stood 


in a hurry. 


For two cocked revolvers enforced the 


command, 


“Say, don’t shoot! I hain’t standing up 


against you!” he whined. 


Without answering Jesse put the ques- 


tion, 


‘Yes ; he was here,” was the answer. 

** When } 

** Half an hour ago,” 

“Ts he here now 2” 

S No,” 

** When did he go?” 

“Tt must be fifteen minutes !” 

** Where did he go to?” 

“* He’s gone over to the station at Bay- 


lissville with the gal.” 


“Girl! What girl?” 
**Didn’t you know he had a girl with 


*“No. Who is she?” 
“Give it up. Youcan see their names 


him?” 


in my register, I don’t know whetner they 
are straight or not.” 


** Did they sa 


where they were going?” 
** They inten 


to take the train for Kan- 


sas City.” 


‘* When is the next?” 

** Half past seven.” 

** None before ?” 

** None that stops.” 

** Where are those fellows and the de-° 


tectives?” 


**Gone to hunt your crowd upI reckon.” 
Without another word: Jesse wheeled 
the spurs and 
on by which he had 


Of course Frank followed him. 
He was too well used to his brother’s 


erratic movements to raise any question. 


It was not until sages = seb out of 
ackened speed and 
-. pe 


‘* What in thunder did you light out for? 


Why didn’t you follow ’em up?” he de- 
manded, 


*“Why? Because I propose to kill two 


birds at one stone, and don’t want to run 
into them detectives,” 


“What do you mean ?” 

‘* Business,” 

*‘ And that means a hold-up ?” 

“Tt does,” 

“You are going to take that train, 


Jess 2?” 


“Frank, lam. We'll get what we want, 


and like enough make a big haul besides.” 


And wise or otherwise, Jesse’s plan was 


By six o'clock the outlaw band was on 


the move. 


They crossed the Littleford road, and 


plunging into the forest on the other side, 
came out at length upon the tracks of the 
Chicago and Alton about two miles to the 
west of Baylissville. 


“T reckon this place will do,” remarked 


Jesse, looking around. 


“Well, it ought to,” declared Cole 


Younger. 


Jim Cummins thought the same and 


said so. 


So did Frank, 
Clell Miller agreed with Jesse, of 


course, 


Indeed, it would have been difficult to 


have disagreed with him, or to have found 
a better spot for their evil work. 


To the east, high banks rose; to the 

Upon coming out of the cut the engineer .. 

more than fifty feet ahead. ~ 

But he had not chosen the place blindly, 
On the contrary, he knew it well, 

I reckon this will do,” he declared. 

Frank? My watch 


we 
. 


“Why, it’s half past seven now,” replied 


Frank, consulting a hands - 
er—stolen, of eaaieal pout Seah 


At the same instant a sharp whistle was 


heard down the cut, 


“Thar’s the train now, by gaul!” cried 


ing at LENA 
“Right you aac fe 
ight you are,” cried F. és 
eer be just b vagnell rank, “and that 
nd none to spare,” . 
Then came the sa. ork. eka Jesse, 
‘** Mask! 


“Frank! Cl ie Pit: 
oe Thence Charlie Pitzs! 


Jim Cummins. 


“She’s stop 


—SHAPPY DAYS = 


tered the old woman, as she led the way 
to the floor above, 

“‘Yes’m,” said Dave, who fancied that 
his guide was still laboring under some in- 
sane delusion. 

Reaching the door of her room, she 
pushed it open, and said: 

“Goin, Davy, boy, goin, and see what 
poh will see; ha, ha! you didn’t expect it. 

know you didn’t, but I’m a wiser old 
woman than you think, and I know thac 
you—he—he—he—yes, I know what you 
would——” 

“ Why, it’s Tillie!” cried Dave suddenly, 
as a figure arose upon his entrance. 

Hungry ing toward her, he seized the 
woman’s hand and asked, eagerly: 

‘‘Don’t you know me now, Tillie? It’s 
me, Dave—little Dave of the circus. You 
were good to me once, and now I want——” 

“Davy, es: yes, little Davy, I remember 
now,” said the woman, in whose face there 
was more expression than when the boy 
had last seen it. ‘Yes, you are the boy 
Davy, and I am the Madamoiselle Clo- 
tilde, premiere equestrienne of the circus,” 
and shesmiled. ‘‘OnceI was young and 
pretty Davy, but now—ah, now I am——” 

** You're as pretty as you always was, 
Tillie,” interrupted the boy, “‘ and [ know 
you're just as good.- I’ve been wanting to 
she yon a long time—ever since that night 

a (jie ee ak ? 

The old woman was suddenly seized with 
a violent fit of coughing, and as Dave 
turned to look at her, she gave him a 
quick signal. 

“Gee! I ’most forgot!” he murmured. 
mone I mustn’t say anything about 

a ” _ 

**You wanted to see me, Davy?” asked 
the former equestrienne, sitting down. 
** How did you know that I was still alive? 
It is many years sinceI saw you, many 
long, cruel years, which have made me old 
and ugly, and—ha! that life was a living 
hell, a continual torment, a——” 

A strange look came into the eques- 
trienne’s eyes, and the old woman sudden- 
ly sprang to her side and put her hands 
upon Tillie’s shoulders. 

‘Here is Davy, our little Davy, come to 


know of it but myself and I have often 
used it to advantage. Come!” 


‘*Let me go first, missis,” cried Dave. | 


“The fire may have reached the lower 
room. I'll go first and see.” 

“No, You will miss the way,” said the 
old woman. ‘‘There are other doors to 
open; you would not find them and_the 
flames would overtake you. Come! Kee ) 
hold of my cloak and follow close behind. 

Then she entered a dark and narrow 

assage, Dave following close behind, one 
foe grasping his gui e’s cloak and the 
other in one of Tillie’s, = é 

Down they went, winding about till 
Dave became confused and had no idea 
whither he was aga 

Now and then his shoulders touched the 
wall, and once the old woman told him to 
stoop as the ceiling was low. 

As they descended the air grew more hot 
and close, and presently they could hear 
the cracking of flames and smell the 
smoke which seemed rapidly filling the 

lace, - Y 
Pie We are almost at the bottom,” said 
Mother Harpy. ‘There is one more door 
to be opened, and then——” 

‘‘Suppose the fire is down here, can’t we 
get out another way?” asked Dave. 

“Yes, but we shall make our escape by 
this—be careful!” : 

There was ashort but very steep flight 
of stairs at this point. 

As the old woman uttered a sudden cau- 
tion, Dave’s foot slipped and he fell. 

Tillie’s hand was released, and at the 
next instant a door at the foot of the steps 
burst open and a wall of fire—a veritable 
living furnace—was suddenly revealed. 

* Gee!” cried Dave, as the old woman sud- 
denly darted ahead, ‘‘wecan never pass 
bath We shall be burned alive!” 

He was about to follow when he sudden- 
ly remembered his companion. 

“Tillie! where are you?” he cried, look- 
ing, back. ‘* Quick, there ain’t any time to 

ose.” 

There was no answer and the boy, al- 
most frantic, rushed up the steps. 

“Davy!” sounded the shrill voice of the 
old woman from below, “‘ where are you, 


see you, my dear,” she said, soothingly. | boy? 


**You remember Davy? You know what 
a pretty fellow he was? He is older now, 
but see what a ppenaic boy he is!” 

“Why, yes. remember Davy,” said 
Tillie, whose face had grown suddenly 
calm again. ‘‘ Well, well, so this is Davy, 
the child wonder of the circus. Do you 
ride a horse now, ny poy 2” 

‘*Sometimes,” said Dave, sitting beside 
the woman, ‘‘ but I don’t get much chance 
these days. You remember me when I 
was a little fellow, don’t you? Didn’t I use 
to tell you stories, things what had hap- 
pened to me, I mean, all about my father 
and mother, and where I used to live; you 
remember all that, don’t you?” 

“About your father and mother, Davy? 
You used to tell me about them !” and the 
woman’s brow clouded. ‘‘ You used to 
tell me stories.” 

“Why, yes, didn’t I? I can’t remember, 
but I thought maybe you would. Don’t 

ou remember what I told you?” and the 
oy looked appealingly into his old friend’s 
eyes. 

“You do remember, don’t you, dear?” 
asked the old woman. ‘‘ You know you 
said you remembered all about him? You’ll 
tell him, won’t you? Davy’s a good boy, 
you know, and you used to like him so 
much,” 

“Yes, yes, poor little fellow, and they 
abuse him so; they are so cruel to him; it 
is a shame to treat the poor baby so harsh- 
ly,” muttered Tillie, her memory evidently 
reverting to the old days, and speaking as 
if that time were the present. “It is a 
miserable shame, and if his father only 
knew it I know he would——” 

““Yes, my dear, he would not suffer it. 
He is a good, kind man and—what did you 
say his name was, my dear?” 

“His name?” repeated Tillie. ‘* Why, 
es, Davy told me all that when he came 
ere. Dawson bought him, you know, of 
gypsies, who had stolen or bought him 
from some one elise, and his name was——” 

There came a sudden dull explosion, and 
the room began to fill rapidly with stifling 
smoke. 

The old woman ran to the door and 
threw it open, f 

‘“‘God save us!” she shrieked, ‘‘ The 
place is one mass of flame.” 


CHAPTER XVII, 
THE OLD HOME DESTROYED, 


THE old woman rushed back into the 
room, closed and locked the door, and 
said: oe 

‘‘T guess who itis that has done this, 
but I will cheat him yet, Follow me, both 
of you.” 

urrying across the room without her 
‘staff, and with none of the faltering step 
that usually distinguished her, Mother 
Harpy threw open adoor in one corner, 
the existence of which was unknown to 
Dave, and said: Reig 

“There is a secret way here, leading be- 
tween the walls to a room below. Few 


y 

** Tillie!” cried Dave, hurrying on. 
‘Where are you? This is the way, where 
are you?” = 

There was a sudden puff of fiery, smoke- 
laden air, and in an instant the passage 
seemed full of flame. 

Dave put his hand before his eyes and 
erppe# back a pace, darting a rapid glance 
above. 

He saw nothing of Tillie, and in a mo- 
ment a shower of blazing particles fell up- 
on him. 

He would even then have gone on, but 
he was suddenly driven back by a fierce 
mass of flame which scorched his clothing, 
singed his hair and sent a sharp pain 
through his eyes. 

He reeled and fell down several steps and 
then, nearly blinded by smoke and his 
clothes beginning to burn, he gave a fly- 
ing leap and landed at the foot of the 
steep flight of steps, thence hurrying 
through the doorway into a small, low- 
ceiled room on the lower floor, 

‘* Hallo, Misses, where are you 2” he cried. 
‘‘ Whichis the way out? Have you seen 
Tillie?” © ; 

One side of the room was all ablaze, but 
on the Seat be side there was a door and 
the boy hurried to this and threw it open. 

““Why, this is the hall,” he cried, “I 
wonder if Tillie got out ahead of me? She 
must have and the old woman was trying 
to tell me about it.” 

The hall was full of smoke and as Dave 
hurried on, flames suddenly broke through 
the front walls and blazing fragments be- 
gan. to fall from the ceiling. ~ 

The fire engines were now heard rattling 
along the street outside, and just as Dave 
reached the door it was broken*down by a 
blow from an ax and fell upon him, 

*‘Hold up! wait a moment!” he cried, 
extricating himself from the wreck of the 
door which had thrown him down. “I 
want to get out first!” 

** Hallo, young fellow,” cried a brawny 
fireman, “‘ been setting the old rat trap on 
fire, have you? where’s the old witch who 
lives here?” 

**She is not an old witch, and I didn’t 
set the place on fire. She’s here some- 
where. Get her out if you can!” 

**You’d better get yourself out if you 
don’t want to be burned to a crisp,” cried 
the man. 

In another moment a stream of water 
came rushing in and took the man off his 
feet, giving Dave a wetting but not hurting 

im, : 
‘*Hold on!” cried the fireman, and the 
stream was directed to one side, Dave slip- 
ping out as a cry rang out that the build- 
Ing was about to fall. 

The crowd fell back and Dave hurried to 
a place of safety, whence he could watch 
the destruction of what had so long been 
his home, 

“Why, hallo, Dave, what on oith are 
be doing here ¢” he suddenly heard in the 

amiliar voice and accents of Peter Green, 
‘** How'd the place catch on fire?” 


2 

‘‘Seen the old woman, Pete?” Dave ask- 
ed, without answering his companion. 

* No, I ain’t. hy, you’re all wet and 

ou’ve been boined. Where’s your hat? 
ow did it happen?” 

‘“‘Somebody set it on fire and I had a 
hard time gettin’ out. Wish I knew if 
Tillie and the old woman got out. I’m 
afraid Tillie didn’t.” 

‘““Who’s Tillie, your guyl?’ asked Pete. 
“‘T never hoid her name was——” 

““Tillie’s the woman that was good to 
me in——” 

“Oh, yare, in the coicus. I remember 
her now. Was sbein the house with the 
old woman ?” : 

“ Yes, and—look out, Pete, she’s going 
to fall!” 

Both boys darted off, and in another mo- 
ment the roof of the house fell in, carrying 
the front wall with it, 

“My! that was a close shave!’ cried 
Pete. ‘‘I hoid the alarm and come to see 
where it was. Say, how did you happen 
to be down-town when——” 

**T went to see the old woman, and Tillie 
was there, and she told me all about—— 
No, she didn’t! I didn’t hear a thing ex- 
ay aa I knew already. The fire stop- 
ped i Bis 

‘* Stopped what ?” 

‘* Hearing who my father was. Tillie 
knows and she wasn’t so crazy to night, 
and she started to tell. Don’t know how 
the old woman found her, but she did and 
now——” 

‘I say, it’s getting hot here, Dave, and 
here comes another ingine. Let’s get out 
o’ the way. Say, where you going now ?” 

**T don’t know, unless——” 

“Come home with me. 

lad to see you. 
illie boined up?” 

**T don’t know. I hope not.” 

The boys watched the fire until little was 
left of the old house, and then Dave went 
home with Pete, feeling as forlorn as on 
the morning that he had found his old 
home barred against him. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AN IRREPARABLE LOss, 

A WEEK passed and nothing was heard 
of Mother Harpy or the former equestri- 
enne and it was not certain if either of 
them had escaped at the time of the fire. 

““T guess the missis got out all right,” 
remarked Dave, when the matter was 
brought up, ‘but I’m afraid Tillie got 
burned up.” - 

“What makes you so interested in the 
woman, David?” asked Mr. Winterton, on 
one occasion, a week after the fire. 

Dave had gone up to the merchant’s 
house to take a lesson from Mattie and 
Mr. Winterton chanced to hear him say 
something about Tillie, 

“Well, sir, you know she knows all about 
me and I'd like to find out who I am, be- 
ai it’s better to be somebody than no- 

Oo sae 
Mattie smiled, having heard this com- 
plaint before, but it was new to her father. 

“Then you don’t know your parents?” 
the latter asked. 

S NO; Sirs 

PR Leal you no recollection of them at 
a 

**No, sir. [remember being in the circus, 
but nothing before that. I think I did're- 
member at first, and told Tillie, but now I 
forget.” 

** What do yon know of your early life ?” 

“Tillie says that Dawson got me from 
gypsies, but that they bought me or stole 
Bie "hag some one who had stolen me 

rst. 

“But you have nothing that you wore 
when you——” 

“‘ Why, yes, sir, Ihave. I have a locket 
that I used to wear around my neck, but 
it’s locked, and I can’t see if there’s any 
picture in it.” 

“You have it with you?” 

“No, sir, it's at the house, but I'll bring 
it up. Then there’s a little shirt with lace 
on it and——” 

“Why, Mattie, you should have told me 
this before,” said the merchant, greatly ex- 
cited. ‘‘I have an idea that David may be 
my Own son, stolen when a child. Itis 
strange that I never thought of him in 
this connection.” 

* But my little brother was reported to 
have died.’ 


Was the old woman and 


“*T never aa credited the Eaper’. He 
was traced to a band of gypsies, but when 
he was 


CHARS Ge they declared that 
ead. I offered them rewards, but they 
adhered to their first statements.” 

ine y might have produced a spurious 
child. 

“No, for I told them nothing which 
would aid them, They had probably sold 
the child and were afraid to say so.” 

‘** Did my brother wear a locket?” 

“Yes, but that may not tell us anything. 
Other children have lockets—other chil- 


dren have been stolen, I must see this one 
that David has in order to be satisfied that 
he is my son,” 

“Do you see any resemblance to any of 
our famil ae 
ut then again that may be ac- 
He looks much as your mother 


” 


“Yes 
cidental. 


Mother ’ll be} all 


did, but very much more like a younger 
brother of hers, for whom he was named.’ 

“Do yom mean Uncle Dan, who died ten 

ears ago?” 
it Per He has Dan’s eyes and hair and 
general build, and greatly resembles him 
as he looked at the same as 

“Geel” said Dave, dropping gh his on 
manner of speaking, never Ug. 
could be as fine as that! Wouldn’t it be 
‘funny if Shiner, the bootblack, was the 
‘son of Mr, Stephen Winterton, the mer- 
at My! it ’most takes my breath 
away!” 

“Stranger things have happened, my 
boy,” said the merchant, gravely, “ and 
the more I think of it the more I am con- 
vinced that such may be the case—nay, 
that it is so.” 

“‘Then you'll be my sister, won’t you, 
Miss Mattie?’ asked Dave, his eyes shin- 
ine el That's the best yet. I'll be glad of 

at! 

“Then you think that it is more honor 
/to be Mattie’s brother than to be my son, 
do you?’ asked Mr. Winterton, smiling. 

“No, sir, I don’t know that it is, I didn’t 
mean that, of course, but—well, you know 
she has been so good to me and—and I 
love her so much and——” 

“Aha, Mattie!” interrupted the mer- 
chant, laughing heartily, “I am afraid 
that if David does not prove to be your 
brother he will develop into a dangerous 
rival to Carstone when he grows older.” 

““Why, I wouldn’t take her away from 
Mr. Carstone for the world,” said Dave, 
seriously. ‘‘I like him next. He’s beena 
good friend of mine. If it hadn't been for 
him I wouldn’t have seen Miss Mattie at 


“And I would have been killed!” said 
Mattie. ‘‘It must have been my good an- 
gel that brought Pi two together.” 

*“T am more and more convinced,” mused 
Mr. Winterton, half to himself, ‘‘that he 
ismyson. That look of his just now re- 
minded me more strongly than ever of my 
young brother-in-law.” 

** Do you know,” spoke up Mattie, quick- 
ly, having heard her father’s remark, “ I 
think that there is one way in which we 
can repay David for what he did for usand 
something that he cannot refuse.” 

* What is that ?” 

“Tf you do not prove him to be your son 
you can make him so by——” 

“By marrying him to you?” and: the 
merchant laughed. 

‘** No, of course not,” said Mattie, blush- 
ing. ‘* You know he won’t take me from 
Harold. There is another way. You can 
adopt him and make him legally your son.” 

“Gee !” said Dave so heartily that both 
Mattie and her father were obliged to 
laugh. 

** IT ve got to stop saying that,” said Dave 
coloring deeply. ‘I wish you’d punch me 
I mean pinch me every time I say it.” 

**T’ll do it,” said the merchant, 

“Thank you, sir,” said Dave. ‘Not 
much of a pinch you know, just a little 
one to——” 

“I didn’t mean that, my boy,” replied 
Mr. Winterton smiling. ‘I meant that } 
would adopt you.” 

The handsome little fellow’s eyes sud 
denly filled with tears and for a few mo 
ments he could not speak. 

“_ don’t want you to do that, sir,” he 
said at length, in a choking voice, ‘‘ or not 
right away, anyhow. I want to bea boy 
to be proud of, to know a lot and be smart 
in business before that. You're awfully 
good to me, sir, and I’m going to try 
and make youso proud of me that——” 

“IT am proud of you now, Dave,” said 
the merchant, dropping the more formal 
name, ‘‘and so are we all, and—by the 
way, I never thought of that!” 

** 'W hat’s that?’ asked Mattie. 

“Why, there was a picture book that 
belonged to our baby, and Dan had written 
his name in it, ‘Dan Winterton,’ he wrote 
it. His writing was peculiar and one 
could easily take the ‘Dan’ to be ‘ Dave,’ 
By Jove! my dear, I believe we are getting 
nearer to the truth every minute.” 

** Whose picture was in the locket ?” 

*“His own on one side, his mother's on 
the wot na 

en it all depends upon w 
in ee joeket 3” . wage spade eis 

“It does, my boy. You must bring m. 
the locket the first thing in the ‘sore 

we said as 

Yhen he reached home that nicht. hi 
wa ey a = on Site stairs, “a 
ou got the package you sen 
puppase ¥ she asked. ciabatta 

‘I didn’t send for an ckage,” sai 
Dave, in surprise. FIRE ee 

“Why, yes, you did. The blacking box, 
pou know. I thought it was kind of queer, 

ut the note was all right, and——” . 

*“And you sent the box 2” 

re 

**'Then the locket is gone!” gas 
“and I shall never learn the bo y°. 


(f0 BE CONTINUED.)} 

IT’S AN EASY THING TO MAKE FROM 
$5 TO $50 WITH FOUR STROKES OF A 
PEN. TRY IT, SEE PAGE 16, 


Dave, 


finda ot 


—_——$———— 


See SS 
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Jack Wrightand Frank Reade, Je, the'Two Young Tuventor 


Or; BRAINS ACAINST BRAINS. 


A Thrilling Story of a Race Around the World for $10,000. 


By «« NONAME,” 
Author of “Jack Wright and His Electric Air Monitor,” “Frank Reade, Jrs.’ 


“Sky Scraper,” “ Ja 


CHAPTER VI. 

CHASED BY A MAN-OF-WAR, 
As the Sea Serpent was dragged into 
the seething vortex of the submarine 
whirlpool the roaring noise that rumbled 
through her interior swelled into a deafen- 
ing thunder, and she was whirled around 

like a whisp of straw in a gale, 


Wright, the Boy Inventor's Electric Sledge Boat,” etc. 
—————— 


utes longer, there suddenly came a fearful 
shock, and then the Sea Serpent paused 


near the bottom. 


She slowly rosea few feet and caught in 
a powerful current, she rushed away 
through a huge tunnel, on a level keel, and 
Jack shut the sea valves, while his com- 


panions bounded to their feet. 


is leetle white night gown, come out re 
rhe cabin, an’ goin’ up ther shrouds 0 ther 
mainmast, he clumb ter ther track, an 
thar he wuz standin’ up on ther werry 
t pl * ” 
“Shiminey Christmas—— 
vb Wail He woke up when he found out 
whar he wuz. Ther ship wuz reelin under 
him frightful, an’ as thar wuzn t nuthin 
ter catch hold on, he had ter extend his 
leetle arms like a _ tight-rope walker, ter 
stiddy hisself. I tell yer, Fritz, he looked 
like a angel,clad in white, standin’ up 
thar, outlined agin ther black sky, on to 
o’ that tall mast. A yell o’ horrer buste 
from every lip o’ ther watch on deck, an’ it 
brung ther mother o’ ther oungster out, 
She wuz wild wi’ alarm an’ screeched, an 
cried, an’ begged every one ter save her dar- 
lin’ See ‘4 
* But Dim— : 
‘Hold hard thar, my hearty, ontil I fin- 
iish. Waal, sir, how wuz we ter save that 


i 


Ww 


AAV 
“i 


i 
‘\ 


wy 
Ee 


Hors vit 


THE AIR-SHIP DASHED AHEAD WITH FEARFU1 VELOCITY, AND THE NEXT MOMENT HER BOWSPRIT CRASHED INTO THE SHIP'S 
RIGGING. A WILD CHORUS OF SHOUTS ROSE FROM THE CREW OF THE VESSEL, AND WITH A SUDDEN WRENCH 
THE STORM KING WAS CAPSIZED AMID THE BROKEN SPARS AND TORN SAILS, 


Every one aboard was obliged to grasp | 


some support in the pilot house to prevent 
themselves being hurled to the floor by the 
violence of the diving boat’s actions in the 
grasp of the spinning waters, 

Such articles that were not fastened 
flew wildly through the air, and so. great 
was the strain on the vessel’s hull that she 
creaked and groaned all over. 

Down—down she plunged into the awful 
chasm of boiling brine, her hull banging 
and scraping against projecting rocks, and 
her crew in a fever of nervous suspense 
that was maddening. 

Night had fallen on the earth, but it was 
not as dark and ne ped as the black pet 
which now surrounded the Sea Serpent. 

Assoon as Jack recovered his wits he 
realized that the pressure on the air-cham- 
bers was becoming terrible, and grasping 
the reservoir lever he pulled it in order to 
take on more ballast. 

By so doing he equalized the boat’s sink- 
ing capacity with the pressure of the wa- 
ter on top, and thus relieved the strain. 

When they were caught in the whirl- 
pool, the boat was sunk to a depth of 400 
feet, and now a terrible fear entered his 
mind that they might be carried more 
than twice that depth, 

As the Sea Serpent was not constructed 
to withstand a pressure of more than 800 
feet, if she was  aapecms deeper, there was 
every chance of the awful weight of water 
crushing her like a hydraulic machine. 

To go up against that down-pouring tor- 
rent was impossible, 

Continuing to descend for several min- 


One glance out the window showed Jack 
that they were in a tunnel under the sea. 

“* She is all right now !” he exclaimed, as 
he grasped the wheel and steered her. 

“Lord A’mighty!” eee Tim. ‘‘ Whar 
did we dive—down a well?” 

“Yes, and this tunnel runs off at an 
angle from the bottom of it.” 

** Vos dere blendy room ter get troo it?’ 
asked Fritz, rising from the floor. 

“So far there has been, I can’t tell what 
is coming though.” 

** Hadn't I better keep a lookout?” ner- 
vously asked Forrest. 

“ By all means. I have to watch the in- 
dicators occasionally,” 

Tim and Fritz began to gather up the 
fallen articles littering the foot. 


Now that their descent had ceased, their | ¢ 


confidence was restored, and they shouted 
at Bismarck and Whiskers to keep quiet, 
as they were yelling furiously. 

“Gee whiz!” said Tim, as they finished 
this task, ‘That ere wuz aawful dive we 
took. ig know wot it makes me think 
of Nein!” lied th 

“* Nein |” rep e@ young Dutchman, 
“ Ohf vot big spoken ?” - 

“A leetle incident wot happened when 
I wuzin ther navy. One dark an’ stormy 
night, when ther wind wuz ahowlin’ gale, 
an’ ther waves runned high as mountings, 
I heerd a screech. Out on deck I goes an’ 
wot d’yer s’pose I seen ?” 

“Vot?” 

“Ther captain’s wife an’ leetle two-year 
old son wuz aboard, Ther youngster must 
a-been a sleep-walker, ‘cause he'd got up 


| poor leetle critter from bein’ hurled down 


ter ther deck an’ gittin’ mangled? I'll tell 
yer. I done it. How? This way. Cool- 
ness wuz necessary. 
“ Realizin’ this I gota long line an’ made 
a slip-noose in therend, Standin’ on ther 
deck, on ther starboard side, I yelled up at 
ther child: ‘Stan’ by thar ter clap on this 
top-tackle wi’ yer sister-hooks, an’ splice 
it in a runnin’-bowline abaft o’ yer gafts. 
When yer has it hauled taut, make fast 
yer two midship robins ter ther buntlines 
an’I li sheer yer hulk down on our weather 
beam | , He wuz a brave lad, Spittin’ on 
his han’s, he sung out: * Heave away, my 
hearty! I’m sorry I caused yer all o’ this 
troub e, but I wuz eatin’ cheese fer mess, 
role ape pipefuls ¢ LorhaekeD afore | 
an’ it gimme ther ni f 
ane I fre on ther line—” Wigs fs 
ay _ Toare¢ ‘ritz, glaring feroci 
at Tim, ‘‘ dot kid vos Ae es yaan ou a 
rah oe, ee yaa glimb up dot mast, 
‘ 0 i 
pipe her?” alk, und shmoke him a 
“‘ Awast !” said Tim, reddenin ilti 
“Tll’splain arterwids. Whar wort 1 Ok: 
ie Waal, sir, he ketched ther rope an? 
ther minute he fastened it aroun’ him he 
Jumped ter ther deck an’ wuz saved, Yer’d 
oughter seed how glad his poor mother 
Sia rome.e did yer heart good ter 
et ug an’ kiss ther poor leetle lub- 


“Shut up!” } rit 
table with his fist °° *% banging the 


(Continued on Page ll,) 
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YELLOW AND BLACK; 


THE TWO BOSSES OF WHACKINGTON ACADEMY. 


By SAM SMILEY, 


Author of “A New Tommy Bounce,” “ Aunt Maria,” “ The Shortys Doing Europe,” 
“Out for Fun,” “The Shortys on the Road,” etc., etc., ete. 


PART III, 
For a few days things went alon 
smoothly enough at Whackington Acad- 


emy. 

There was mischief going on evidently, 
but no one seemed to know who was re- 
sponsible for it. 

None of the bosses, that is to say. 

Dick could have told. 

So could a few of his chums, 


spect for me 


“Yep, me spect so,” and Wing kept right 


on with his back to the ancient maiden. 


Aurora walked over towards him with 


blood in her eye. 


““The idea!” she snorted. ‘‘How dare 


you talk to me like that?” 


‘*Me no say nossling, Missee Lolee,” 


chirped Wing with a bland smile, 


‘* Well, why don’t you?) Have you no re- 
} The idea!” 


t 


not expecting any one, heard | himself up and then the dough, and going 

prea es : : saieh : right on with his kneading. ae 

“‘T spect dat Chineeam down-stairs, just | The old maid couldn’t get any % is! wh 

a loafin’ while I’se gotter do all de wo’k,” | tion out of him or W ash either, an — she 
he presently muttered. sailed out of the kitchen as mad as hops. 


ere right behind him at that} It was a Saturday afternoon.,- 
ete ee There wasn’t much to do around the 


i house, 
he know Cie” been in Egypt for all | Wwct least Wing did not think so. 
‘“T’se just = a good min’ ter godown| Neither did Wash. 


5 : ; For once they agreed. 
gee e give dat Chinee fits, dat’s wha’ I They conclu ate go fisning, that being 


the next best thing, 
He went, 


= Getting their poles, lines and bait, off 
In a second the boys had tumbled him | thes «ta, po 2 


they started. : 
into the elevator, It was not necessary to ask Whacker’s 
Down it went in a hurry, permission. 
Wash was not very heavy, but he was|~ Such an idea never entered their heads. 
heavy enough, 


They would have scouted it if it had been 
Miss Whacker had just gone over to 


suggested to them. 
give Wing some more of her mind. Wing had on a low-crowned, broad- 
She thought she had not fully impressed | brimmed soft felt hat. 
her importance upon him, 


Wash wore a big straw hat to preserve 

the clearness of his complexion. 
ae Chinaman had on double-decked felt 
shoes, 

The coon sported cowhide boots, of very 
large proportions, 

Off they set for the river, bound to have 
a good time, 

When they reached the bank, they 
looked for a good place to fish from. 

Dick Sharp was rowing across the river 
in a boat a hundred yards further up 
stream, 

Wing wasn’t looking that way and 
didn’t see him. 

Wash had the sun in his eyes and didn’t 
see anything else. 

‘* Where go fishee, Washy ?” asked Wing. 

“Wull, f eexan we’se "bout’s well off 
right yer as any place.” 

“Yep, me spect so. You got baitee?”’ 

‘‘Dat’s wha’ I sayed. Say, Chinee?” 

** Yeppee.” 


‘* Yo’ saw dat limb oberhead ?” 


““Me no gottee saw. Me no can do, 


hap.” 
“Ah, goon. Ididn’ wan’ yo’ to saw it 
in two. Yo’ seen it, didn’ yo’?” 


“Yep, me spect so, Why you no tell me 


dat fustee time ?” 


‘“‘Dat’s wha’ I sayed, ain’ it? Yo’ see 


dat yer limb?” 


“Yep, me spect so,” 


‘““Wull, dat’s a bully place fo’ us to sit 


an’ fish.” 


“Yep, me s’pect so.” 


‘““Dat’s wha’ I sayed, ain’ it? Me’n you 


kin sot dere, right ober de watah an’ fish 


bully.” 


One evening Miss Whacker was down in 
the kitchen. ; 
She had some instructions to give to 
that Chinaman, 
He was the cook and thought he could 
run everything, ; 
Aurora thought otherwise. t 
She meant to have something to say 
about things, : 
When she sailed into the culinary de- 
artment, the boss thereof was kneading 
Broad at a table. 
He was pounding and hammering and 
knocking the life out of it generally. 
Wash was up-stairs in the dining-room. 
The house was two stories in front and 
three in the rear, 
That made the kitchen lower than the 
dining-room. : 
There was a dumb waiter connecting the 
two departments, « 
‘* Wing,” said Miss Whacker, as she 
came in, ‘* we want cakes for breakfast. 
‘“Yep, me spect so.” ; 
** And you don’t want to give the boys 
too many eggs,” 
s Vopr me spect SO, sures frye allee 
yame you gottee keep eggs fleshee.” 
“The idea,” snorted the old maid, *¢ They 
can’t have so many, I tell you.’ 
“Yep, me spect so, Dem eggee pet 
stale, no goodee, lilly boy no likee hap. 
“The idea,” and the old maid’s nose 
went up. ‘‘Let ’em get stale then and 
make 'em into omelettes,” aa! 
“Yep,” and Wing went on knocking 
the tar out of that lump of dough. 
‘** What do you mean by that?” snarled 
Miss Whacker, 


DICK EVIDENTLY THOUGHT IT WAS A GOOD TIME TO EMPTY IT. 
HOLD OF IT AND PULLED IT OUT EASILY, 


“Yep, me spect so.” 
‘‘Dat’s wha’ I sayed, didn’ I? Wha’ yo” 


wan’ ter be so foolish fo’? Ain’ yo’ got no 


sense ?” 


** Yep, me spect so.” 
He di 


idn’t turn around, but went right | waiter with Wash on it, 


on belting that dough. 

Now Wash was up stairs in the dining- 
room, setting the tables and getting 
things to rights, 

The boys were supposed to be in the gen- 


eral school room, studying or reading. 


Most of them were. 

Dick Sharp was not. 

Neither was Bob Smart. 

Hall Wright was with the other two. 

They had all three quietly sneaked out 
when everybody was busy. 

Dick had given the other two the wink 
as he went out, 
They followed without unnecessary de- 
ay. 
Dick met them in the long hall and said: 
“What do you say to going out fora 
spin on our wheels?” 
nee and Wright had safeties as well as 

ick, 

The three had already taken several 
spins together. 

*““Tll go you,” said both of them. 

**Come on, then,” said Dick. 

Heled the way toward the rear door 
where the safeties were kept. 

On the way thither he looked in at the 
dining-room door, 

He saw Wash putting some things on 
the dumb waiter, 

“Sh! here’s a great snap, fellows,” he 
whispered. ‘ 

In a jiffy he had communicated his idea 
to the others, 

Then all three stole in on tip-toe. 

Wash was humming some plantation 


IT WASN’T A LONG REACH TO GET AT THAT PLUG. DICK GOT 
THEN HE BECAME ABSENT-MINDED AND PUT IT IN HIS POCKET. NEXT HE 
SHOVED OFF AND ROWED UP STREAM. MEANWHILE WING AND WASH KEPT RIGHT ON FISHING. THEY HAD NO 

IDEA WHAT HAD HAPPENED, IT WOULD NOT BE SO VERY LONG BEFORE THEY WOULD KNOW, HOWEVER. 


“Yep, me spect so.” 

“ Ab'll hu’t yo’ if yo" say dat agin.” 

‘“ Washy hurtee Wingy ?” 

** Dat’s wha’ I sayed.” 

“All light, me climbee tlee, fishee in 
liver, catchee plenty heap fishee fo’ sup- 
pee. 

‘* Dat’s wha’ I sayed.” 

The two freaks cilmbed the tree and sat 
on the limb overhanging the river. 

It was a dandy place to fish. 

There was ‘plenty of room overhead to 
swing their poles. 

There were do twigs below to catch their 
lines, 

The limb was big enough to sit on with 
comfort. 

It wasn’t much to climb the tree. 

The limbs seemed to grow out like steps. 

The one over the river was the only one 
of the sort. : 

Well, there were others, but they were 
away up. 


my 


H 
ST 


At that moment down came the dumb- 


Bump! Having got themselves and their rods 
Crash ! and lines in the tree the two fishermen sat 
Biff | down, 


Open flew the door and out shot Wash. 

He bounced across the room and struck 
the old maid behind her back, 

She fell against Wing and sert him fly- 


Wing had a box of bait in the pocket of 
his bloomers. 
Wash had some bait ina bottle, 
! It was the same as Wing's. 
ing. Fishermen usually carry it, however. 
he Chinaman was just going to take In a few moments the pair were fishing, 
another round out of that mess of unmade Wash suddenly slapped his cheek, E 
bread, The movement caused his float to dance. 
He had just grabbed it in both hands. ‘* You gottee bite,” said Wing. 
Away he went, but he held onto the} ‘“Dat’s wha’ I sayed, but dem bites don’ 


dough. 2 count.” 
That is, he did so for a few seconds. ‘Yep, me spect so. You catchee skee- 


Then he let go of it. tee ?” 
He sat downina pail of water and let ‘*‘Reckon yo’s right, Wingy, skeeters or 
the dough drop, bugs or suffin’ else.” . 
Miss Whacker got it in the neck. There was no other disturbance for some 
Then she sat down also, time. 
“The idea!" It grew monotonous, 
‘* Wow! dat’s wha’ I sayed.” Wash laid his pcle across his knee and 
** Yep, me spect so.” got out his bottle, 
Things were pretty much mixed for al “ You wan’ some o’ dat ?” 
short time, *“ Yep, me spect so,” 
Then the old maid began jawing Wash ** Aftah me, sah,” 
at the rate of ten miles a minute. Then Wash took a nip. 
‘I didn’ know yo’ was dere. missis,” he; ‘‘ Whattee dat, whisklee ?” 
said, “* Dat ting jus’ go down all of a ‘“Dat’s wha’ I sayed. Take some,” 
sudden like, . Wing was not at all back ward, 
. lhe idea! : He took a good three fingers, 
: Dat’s wha’ I sayed. 1 couldn’t tol’ yo'| Ifthere had been more he would have 
coe how I come to be in dat ting dan | had it. 
nuffin’—— Wash had take > precaution t i 
; “The ideal Don't talk teaie!” You're al frck. taken the precaution to drink 
ool—you're both fools The empty bottle went ok 
“Yep, me spect so,” said Wing, picking | pocket, ac ea sebetaneatienn 
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It only a stone with a But the Cable I saw before me was a 
around it, but it did *P* |regular dude, | 
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It could be filled again at a convenient 


season. 
Having refreshed themselves, the two 
bosses resumed fishing. 

For a long time their patience went un- 


rewarded. 
By that time they had both fallen 


Their heads rested on their breasts, their 
hands mechanically grasping the rods. 

The lines hung limp in the water, and 
nothing seemed to want them. 

The heat of the day, the quiet and the 
whisky, all conspi to ake Wing and 
Wash go to sleep. Be 

They slumbered on undisturbed for sev- 
eral minutes. 

Then there came a.change. 

Two big fishes came nosing along. 

‘There were fish in that river, but it re- | fellee. 

red patience to take them, — ““Dat’s what I sayed. Wow! dere’s a 
two fellows made a simultaneous | big one.” 
grab at the two baits, 

Then they started off lickety split in a 
great hurry. 

He bit nocd gale sak ee oh 

e im going, and madea 
Se 
Ting had a similar ‘ience. 
He bed Wash. 


worthies proceeded to fish. 
Both wanted to occupy the seat in the 
“Tt fisnlly euesd 
finally ended in neither doing so. 
at stood on one end and Wash on the 
That gave them both room enough, and 
left no room for quarreling. 
The fish that each caught were to be 
thrown into the bottom of the boat. 
It wasn’t long before each caught one. 
That made things more harmonious, 
“Hi-ya, me bossee fisheeman,” said 
babe 3 3,“me catchee heap plenty fish fo’ 
“*Ah reckon yo’ won’ cotch no mo’n I do, 
yo’ headen,” 
= ep, me spect so. Wasby pletty good 


y, me savvy 


“‘Dat’s wha’ I sayed,” snorted Wash, as 
the two fish went flapping and jumping in 
the bottom of the boat. 

The fish were beginning to bite first rate 


now. 
That kept the two chromos occupied. 
here was an interested witness to the 


Wash seized Wing’s pigtail sport about that time. 
Then both paaten re ‘his was Dick. 
Not off the limb, however. He had been cruising around the river in 


Wing fell backward. his boat. 


Wash went the other way. Now he came along without any unnec- 
Each got his legs caught in the othe essary noise. 
Then Wash hold of Wing's ieee: Wing and Wash had their backs to him. 


They did not see him. 
Hoe were too much interested to hear 


im, 

Besides that, they made too much noise 
themselves. 

They chattered and laughed and made a 
great racket. 
_ It did not seem to make any difference 
to the fish, 

They were biting right along. 

Every minute ortwo oneor the other 


“*Cussee, blazee, quittee dat foolee.” 

“* Whoa dere, dat’s wha’ I sayed!” 

There was some wild scrabbling for a 
few moments. 

There was grabbing at the air and kick- 
a and as many revolutions as in 
a tral American Republic. 

“Cussee, blazee, hi-ya, chop-chop, sing- 
sing, bing-bang-psst-gowolla!’ 

go was pure Lletngp 

t meant: ‘ 0, i - é 
coon, or I'll break y At ; ~ toed would throw one into the scow. 

The limb swayed eaaiee iss wild gyra- Sometimes two would go in at the same 
tions of the two fishermen. time. 

Wash clawed Wing and Wing smote 
‘Wash. 

They kicked, and scratched and clawed. | 

It wasn’t because they were angry atone | 

er. 


Each was simply trying to make the 
other help him up. 

‘The result of the whole business was that 
both finally fell off the limb to the ground. 

‘They did not lack much of going into 
the water either. 

Both were very much disgusted with 
their experience so far. 

“ Ah reckon it ain’ bery nice to set up in 
a tree anyhow,” sputtered Wash. ‘De 
fishes c’n see yo’ an’ dat ain’ no fun.” 

“Yep, me spect so,” chirped Wing. ‘‘ Me 
mo gottee use fo’ tlee, me stay on le 
glound. Catch more fishee.” 

“*Dat’s wha’ I sayed!” grunted Wash. 

“Hi-hi, me gottee fish, spect!” cried 
Wing, eens 

Then he yanked vigorously and vicious- 
ly upon his pole. 

He had hung on to it through all the 
trouble. 

He had got a fish sure enough, 

Then Wash got it. 

Alongside the head. 

Out of the water fiew that fish. 

leg Sager not waste any science on him, 

Out he came. 


And took Wash on the jaw. 

“Wow! Wha’ yo’ doin’ on?” 

“You no likee fishee, hap?” 

“Dat’s wha'I sayed. Don’ you got any 
mo’ sense dan ter hit me ’longside de haid 
wif um?” 

ee » 7 

ep, me spect so,” warbled Wing, tak- 
— fish off the hook, fez 
Wash had lost his and came pretty near 
losing his pole and line also. 

“IT don’ dish yer place fo’ a cent,” he 

grunted. “Say, spose we go someeres 


“* You no likee?” 


im. 

Presently he let himself float gently 
down stream. 

Then he took in one of his oars easily. 

“Hi, ya, Washee, me get plenty fish! 
Me cookee fo’ suppee!” _ 

“H’m! Reckon I get some, too! Yo’ 
didn’ cotch ’em all!” 

“Yep, me spect so. 
two, hap.” 

** Dat’s wha’ I sayed.” 

Just then both were busily engaged in 
landing a fish, 
_ They had not time to see what was go- 
ing on. 

Dick, in his light row-boat, was right 
alongside. 

It would have been the same to them if 
he were a mile away. 

With one hand on the guawale to steady 
the thing, Dick leaned over, 


You catchee one, 


scow. 

It frequently got full of rain water. : 

The easiest way to empty the same was 
to draw the boat up on the bank and pull 
out the plug. 

There was a little water in the bottom 
now. 

Dick evidently thought it was a good 
time to empty it. 

It wasn't a long reach to get at that plug. 

ods got hold of it and pulled it out 
easily. 

Then he became absent-minded and put 
it in his pocket. | 

Next, he quietly shoved off and rowed 
up stream. 

Meanwhile, Wing and Wash kept right 
on fishing. 

They had no idea what had wits Ae 

It would not be so very long before they 
would know, however. 
paveds Mal 5 “know [v0 BE CONTINUED.] 

t’s a bully place an’ 
'd rudder go in a boat, 


HAPPY DAYS WILL DO EVERYTHINC IT 
CAN TO MAKE ITS READERS HAPPY. 


CABLE’S GREAT SCHEME. 
By “ED.” 
For a long time I have lost sight of the 


abouts. , 
The ownership really made no difference 
all the same. 
Wash didn’t care a rap who owned it. 
He wanted to use it and he took it. 


It would have been the same if the|one, only and genuine Cable. 

president owned it. ague rumors reach me that he was on 
It was 98g an flat box of a boat | exhibition in a Bowery Museum. 

with - aeepeser raga at end and a seat| Judgeof my surprise, the other morning, | 
Wasb untied it, sg in, stowed away | familiar figure. 

Wing and the fishing tackle and rowed| In one sense the figure was familiar, and 

out into the in another it was not. 


stream. 
The scow had an anchor and this was let 
down. 33 


Cable generally is not noted for his taste 
in dress, 


a) 
2 


a uae: 
Plt re ht P bel 


g 
Having anchored ~ boat the two 


There was a plug in the bottom of the 


|rescued- I am driven right away to my 


when walking down Broadway I beheld a 


—THAPPY DAYS‘ 


He had on a six dollar high hat. » 

Likewise an expensive pea-jacket. 

Ditto a pair of the lightest and tightest 
fawn-colored tight pants. 

Also did he sport patent-leather shoes. 

Mind you, Cable wearing patent-leather 
shoes, when many is the time I have seen 
him limping about with an over-shoe on 
one foot, and the other done up in a bundle 
of old rags. 

“Hello, Cable,” said I, ‘you must have 
struck it rich.” 

Seeing that I was dressed up, Cable 
deigned to acknowledge my presence. 

“How are you, ‘Ed?” he said in some- 
what dignified accents. ‘‘How are you 
getting along?” 

I said oe considering that I was 
sick most of the time, and I continued: 

“ How are you making out?” 

Cable grew confidential. : 

“To tell the truth, ‘Ed,’ ’'m getting 
along splendid.” 

“* How is that?” I asked. 

“T have struck a soft snap.” See 

“Well, to tell the truth, you look like it. 
What is it, anyhow ?” 

Seated ata table ata near-by restau 
rant, Cable grew confidential. | 

He ordered the cigars and cider, and 
Pe prroued to unbosom himself. 

“You used tocall mea fool, ‘ Ed,’ didn’t 
you?’ he asked. 

- 6 Yes,” I owned. : : 

“Said that my head was stuffed with 
sawdust instead of brains.” 

** Maybe I did; but it was pely a joke.” 

‘“‘T guess I have got as big a head-piece 
on measany one. Do you know what I 
am. eins for a living now?” 

“ Gambling ?” 

SONO; 

“ What then?” 

“ Jumping off the Brooklyn Bridge.” 

I looked incredulous, 

““Cable,” requested I, ‘‘ what are you 

iving me? Jumping off the Brooklyn 
ridge?” I repeated. 

Cable nodded, ~ 

Affirmatively. 

“Tt is the biggest scheme out,” he said, 
“and it can’t be beat. Don’t give it away, 
and I'll tell ou how I work it.” 

Of course I wasallcuriosity, andI began 
to feel a sort of respect for Cable. A man 
who would talk so lightly of making that 
fearful plunge down into the icy waters of 
the East River must be a hero. 

Cable snickered. 

** Not much,” he said. 

“Then how did you work the affair ?” 
‘“* Hasy enough.” 

* But how?” : 

“Do you know Denny Burns?” 

**T do not.” 


‘¢ Well, he is a copper on the bridge, and 
I always let him know when I am going to 
make any snide jump, because, you know, 
I don’t jump atall. I just get up on the 
railing and make motions as if I was 
about to hurl myself into the river below. 
He is on the alert, because I whack up 
with him. You bethe grabs me in a min- 
ute. Then he sends me home in an ambu- 
lance and gives it out to all the newspaper 
reporters that Iam aconsumptive witha 
widowed mother, and the case gets prompt- 
ly reported in all the papers—the reporters 
all give me an elegant send-off, and state 
that I have been driven to my rash act on 
account of my widowed mother.” 

* But, Cable,” I interrupted, ‘you 
haven’t got any widowed mother. She is 
married again and doing quite well,” 

Cable grinned. 

“That's all right,” he said. ‘‘I guess I 
know what [am doing, ‘The reporters 
don’t know the difference, and when I get 


rooms over in Tenth avenue. I have hired 
an old washerwoman who is drunk most 
of the time, and if she can’t put on the 
widow mother business to perfection I 
don’t know who can. Of course the peo- 
ple read the papers, and they come to call 
upon me, not on foot, mind you, but in 
their carriages. 

“They will come in and my mother will 
tell them the awfulest lots of ghost stories 
you ever heard of.‘ Sometimes I tremble 
for fear that she will give herself away.” 

**Don’t she?” asked I. 

“Not much,” warmly praised Cable, as 
he ordered a fresh cigar and another glass 
of cider. ‘‘She always keeps her head. 
She praises me up to the Benes notch, 
and tells why she weepslike Niagara 
Falls, what a good son I have been to her, 
and how she will miss my support.” 

“That isa sort of anaccomplice to have,” 


I said. 

“© You bet,” warmly said Cable, ‘‘ Why, 
the people come after reading the papers 
about my sad case, and generally they 
shell out money, You ought to see us 
when a fellow with a diamond stud or a 
lady with a sealskin sack comes in; you 
would not think I was good for five more 
hours of life. Then there are other people 
who give us a little money, and then an or- 
der on a grocery store for provisions, be- 
cause, remember, I am starving.” 

Cable, the rascal, actually chuckled, 

“You wouldn't believe it, Hd,” said he, 


orders, as they will not be answered, ; 
sending number of questions, will aid us greatly by writing 
on one side oy the paper only. If this isnot done, questions 
will nave to be rewritten by those who send them. 
siderabie trouble nas been caused by those who sail to men= 


in answer to ‘‘ Shiner ” in this column. 


“x 


a a 


“but [have got enough provisions to last 
Lguess, forayear | ; 

me, eres t do you do with them?” 

« Sell them, of course, right back to the 
man from whom I get them, and I makea 
reduction on account of his paying me 
cash, I tell you what, itis a great scheme, 
and now I guess I have got money enough 
to carry me through for a month, or even 
two months, till people forget all about me 
and then, of course, I will jhave to try 
the racket over again, Won't you go the 
theater some night this week ? 

I said ‘‘ no.” peak 

“Really I could not afford it.’ : 

The last theater I went to I only got in 
by acting as_‘‘ supe” and carrying a@ ban- 
ner in some Shakespearian play. ‘ 3 

“ Oh, that will be all right, loftily said 
Cable; ‘‘ I will pay your way, of course. 

Then he arose, Bane 

“You must excuse me,” he said, “ but 
really I have an engagement to look at a 
couple of trotters this afternoon which I 
think I can get dirt cheap.” 

I did excuse him, 

With an 

Oh, that I only had the gall that some 


people Have. 


—_——_—_—_ > o 6+ 


TRY YOUR HAND AT MAKING A FUNN 
FACE. SEE CIRCLE ON PACE 2, : 
Sy 


Answers to Corrrespondents, 


ee 
To Correspondents, 


Do not ask questions on the same sheet of paper with mail 
Correspondents in 


A8 CON= 


tion the paper in which they wish their answers to a- 
pear, NOTICE ts now given that hereafter no letters will 
be answered unless addressed ‘* HDITOR OF HAPPY DAYs, 
34 and 86 North Moore st., N. ¥. Be 


ee EE ET EENEEEEEEEEE REESE 


Box 2730. 


E. A. Mason.—We do not publish such a 


book. Inquire at some theatrical agency in 
your city. 


W. J. FRECKLETON.—We thank you for your 


kind wishes, and will endeavor to make this 
paper more attractive than ever. 


J. CONNELL.—There is no premium on a dime 


of 1827. You only oe the date of the Portu- 
Sueee coin; send ru 
value. 


bing and we will name its 


HicKLE.—He has another name, but we can- 


not reveal it in this column. 2 There is no pre- 
mium on a dime of 1835. You can find the val- 
ue of rare United States coins in ‘‘ How to Col- 
lect Stamps and Coins.’”’ Price 10 cents. For 
sale by your newsdealer, or we will send it to 
you by mail upon receipt of the price. 


L. P. anp W. G.—You can find the value of 


many of the rarest of United States stamps in 
a ad to Collect Stamps and Coins.”’ Price 10 
cents. 
we will send it to you upon receipt of the price 
2 We cannot answer you, as you failed to de 


You can buy it of your newsdealer, o1 


scribe the stamp; there are eight different 
kinds of 3-cent stamps issued by Canada. 3 
You can find the language of postage stamps 
4 Send 
with stamp. 

HunGrRY JoE.—We will announce all new 


stories from one to two weeks in advance ot , 


publication. 2 The author you mention does not 
write for this paper at present. 3 Jesse James 
was shot April 3, 1882,and Bob Ford June 8, 
1892, 4 “3,000 Years Old” and ‘The Torch of 
Tipperary’ have never been published in book- 
form. 5 You can find a complete list of the 
stories of Old King Brady and the James Boys 
in the DETECTIVE LiBRARY. Price 10 cents. 
ae your name and address for our new cata- 
ue, 


_THos. THRUE.—Your question required con- 
siderable research, and we have not yet gained 
the information you desire. As far as we have 
been able to find out from the present owners, 
the tower was erected about one hundred years 
ago, and the bricks used were imported from 
Holland; they are 5x10x21-2,and old as the 
tower is, the walls are as solid as rock. We 
have ‘been unable to find out, as yet, the year 
2 which it es hee or who it was built by, 

we succeed in doing so we wil ish i 
wie deere Zz 1 publish it for 


B. or N. Y. READER.—The following is the 
best way to keep your feet from smelling: 
Wash them every day in water into which you 
have dissolved a little borax, change your 
stockings every day, and have two or three 
pairs of shoes so you can wear a different pair 
every day. This will give them achance to 
dry thoroughly. Cleanliness should be observ- 
ed at all times; the dampness from sweaty feet 
is absorbed by the leather and takes at least 
oe aes oe pure 0 dry out in ordinary 

; amp and rain 
Poncee p ainy weather it takes 


A ReavDER OF B. or N. Y.—The powe * 
notize a person cannot be learned he eo pis 
have the necessary magnetic influence, in that 
case it can be developed, 2 We do not think it 
would be advisable for us to give you any in- 
formation regarding drugs that stupefy and 
poisons, as they are very dangerous and should 
never be used in any manner except by an ex- 
pepencen physician. 2 If you desire to ship 

efore the mast on a sailing vessel going around 
Cape Horn, make inquiry at any seaman’s ship- 
ping oflice in your city and they will inform 
you what is necessary for you to have in your 

kit,” and will no doubt advance money and 

furnish the outfit, which will be charged 

IMG Isha’ an’ ho shot asausas ee out 
labor ai — 

advise you not to try it. ie pei 2 


(Several letters remain over tobeanswered nest 


———— 


“THAPPY DAYS ‘e 


Ee aye ; ie , a 
SRR gg ca LEA ET I OT SSI OT ETE IEA TIT TLE IEEE EEE, 


® 
Fritz and tell him when a hand touehed 
his arm, : 

Startled, he uttered a smothered ejacu- 
lation, and turned around. 

Behind him stood the bland Mr, Forrest 
with a smile on his dark face. 

“Thunder! How you startled me. For- 
rest, you tread like a cat.” 

‘* Beg pardon,” politely replied the other, 
“Tt’s m1y way, you know. I was sent up 
by Tim to say that the storage batteries 
are getting exhausted and need recharg- 
ing. They won’t last half an hour.” 

“Tl turn the current into them from 
here,” replied Jack, 

“Tf they ain’t charged you wouldn’t go 
under water, would you? 

‘No, for we wouldn’t have any power 
then to work the pump so it could empty 
the ballast from the boat so we could rise 
to the top again.” 

‘*T see. You use the engine and dynamo 
on the surface. Now if either of them 
should break down, you could neither go 
ahead, descend, or do anything else, could 
you?” asked Forrest, insinuatingly. 

‘““We would be helpless,” replied Jack, 
“if the storage batteries were not charged. 
Here we would have to remain until re- 
pairs were made.” : 

* But SODEoPtne no repairs could be 
made—what then?” j 

“IT presume we would have to wait for 
some passing ship to give us a tow to port, 
so we could put the boat in order,” 

“What dreadful risks we are exposed 
to!” said Forrest. ‘‘I don’t see how you 
know in which direction to steer, when 
under the sea.” 

““T steer by this compass,” replied Jack. 
“Tt is a patent of my own, and works as 
well under the sea as it does on the sur- 
face.” 

‘*Remarkable!” said Forrest in tones of 
surprise. é 

‘“*Dere vos a man ohf var bearin’ down 
on us,” interposed Fritz. 

“Yes. I see her. As this looks likea 
torpedo boat, she may try to stop us. De- 
lays are dangerous. We must not pause 
for anything if we wish to beat Frank 
Reade, Jr., around the globe.” 

Forrest glanced at the ship, and went 
below. — ; 

“Tf I can only throw the machinery out 
of gear now,” tiashed through his mind, 
“the boat may be delayed, and Wright 
may lose the race!” 

Filled with this idea, he entered the en- 
gine room, and telling Tim what Jack 
said, the old sailor went up into the cabin. 

No sooner was Forrest alone, when he 
seized a wrench with an insulated handle, 
and approaching the dynamo, he unscrew- 
ed the nuts that held the armature-shaft 
yoke, and flung them out a window. 

If the machine was run the yoke would 
drop, and the armature would fall between 
the field magnets, unable to revolve and 
generate electricity. 

Thus deprived of power for the motor, 
the boat would sto 
The rascal then 

gine-room. 

Jack had seen the gun-boat coming for 
him, and not wishing to suffer any delay, 
he said to Fritz: 

“Run her at full speed. We must es- 
cape that fellow.” 

**But ve vos got der batteries on, und 
dey near vos da Hegel 

“Use then up. e will then hock on 
the dynamos. e haveno time to make 
the change now. Hurry up, Fritz!” 

The Dutchman drew over the lever, and 
the boat’s speed increased. . 

As the Sea Serpent rushed ahead, with 
added speed, the big Portuguese warship 
came flying on in pursuit, her crew mis- 
taking our friend's effort to run away as 
an evidence of guilt for something. 
rata was discharged as a mandate to 
aul to. 

Jack paid no heed to it although legally 
ound to do so. 

Then a ball was shot athwart the Sea 
Serpent's bows, but still the yonng inven- 
tor ignored the stern order. 

It left him liable to be shot now, but he 
kept his boat flying. 

Along she raced furiously, the gunboat 
chasing her with increasing speed, and a 
third shot was fired, the ball this time be- 
ing aimed to hit the Sea Serpent. 

he swell of the sea caused the gunner 
to miss, so that the shot flew over the fugi- 
tive submarine diver. 

** A narrow escape,” laughed Jack, reck- 
lessly. ‘‘Butinalongrun we can show 
them a clean pair of heels.” 

“Ve vos go slower. Der badderies vos 
blayed out,” said Fritz gravely. 

‘* Tl connect with the dynamo then.” 

Boom! roared another gun on the frig- 
ate, and the ball dashed up the water be- 
side the Sea Serpent and sunk in the 
ocean, 

Jack started the dynamo, but it had 
scarcely got going when the yoke fell off 
and the armature shaft dropped. 

Down dashed Tim to see what was the 
matter, 

His report filled Jack and Fritz with dis- 


may. 
The Sea Serpent could go no further 


Jack Wright and Frank Reade, Jr., 
the Two Young Inventors. 
(Continued from page 8.) 


*“Wot’s wanted now?” growled Tim un- 
erst 

“Vhy, yer olt fool, if dot kid shumped 
down to der deck, vhy vasn’t he killed?” 

“Didn't I hev a rope tied aroun’ him ?” 

fea. but ee shtood on der deck mit 
der udder end of it.” 

“Oh, gosh!” gasped Tim, wilting and 
stealing away, for he now saw that Fritz 
had trapped him in one of the worst lies 
he had evertold. ; 

Tim had got to be such an inveterate 
yarner, though, that he actually believed 
all the nonsense he invented and did not 
have perception encuek to notice the most 
glaring errors he made. ; 

It was these mistakes that always let 
people see how he was fabricating, and in 
this instance he smarted with chagrin over 
a roar of sarcastic laughter Fritz let out at 
him and bolted out of the room, 

Up in the turret Jack had been steering 
the Sea Serpent with all the skill and care 
he was capable of, as she continued to rush 

ahead through the submariue tunnel into 
which she had plunged. 

The current carried the boat along with 
it at an appalling rate of speed, although 
the driving screw had been stopped. 

The tunnel walls had been worn as 
smooth as glass by the continual flow of 
the water for ages, and although the pas- 
sage was wide enough to let the Sea Ser- 
pent go through, it became dangerously 
contracted in places, 

Jack’s hopes rose as they continued on 

several miles in safety, but suddenly the 
search-light showed an abrupt bend ahead, 
around which it was impossible for the 
boat to go, on account of her length. 

He reversed the screw, but the bow hit 
the dead wall of rock ahead a pretty severe 
blow, and the diving-boat paused. 

“Now we are in a scrape!” exclaimed 
Forrest,.in alarm. ‘‘ We can't get around 
this bend and we can’t retreat. Have we 
got to remain here until the air is exhaust- 
ed and we perish ?” 

“If I can blast away that corner of the 
rock around which the current flows, we 
may be able to go ahead,” replied Jack. 
“ At all events, lam going to try the ex- 
periment. There is no other salvation for 
MA 2 

He went below, put on a diving-suit, 
procured some blasting cartridges, wire 
and a battery, and left the boat by the 
stern exit chamber. 

The fierce current almost swept him off 
his feet. 

But he reached the rock, and finding 
several crevices, he thrust the cartridges 
in, connected them by the wires with his 
battery, and exploded them. 

The rocky wall was broken down, and 
the current swept the boat around it so 
suddenly that Jack was left behind. 

Along sped the Sea Serpent, and in a 
few minutes it disappeared, a feeling of in- 
tense alarm taking possession of Jack, for 
he knew she could not return after him, 

He therefore followed her on foot. 

Several times the current flung him 
down,and rolled him along, but he got upon 
his feet again, and hurried after the boat. 

Within half an hour Jack suddenly step- 
ped from the tunnel into a deep ravine, 
into the base of which the current gushed. 

There he saw the boat, and quickly got 


Factensa out of the en- 


aboard. 

Once free of his diving suit, he went up 
to the turret, and after some conversation 
with his crew, he raised the Sea Serpent. 

She finally reached the upper ground, in 
a depth of 250 feet, and cee on her way, 
every one rejoicing over her lucky escape. 

Late in the afternoon two days later the | h 
Sea Serpent rose to the surface to take on 
a fresh supply of air, and Jack found the]! b 
- sea smooth and the sun declining on the 
horizon like a ball of fire. 

Far ahead there was a faint dark streak 
of land at which he leveled his spy glass, 
and after a brief scrutiny he said to Fritz: 

**'That’s the coast of Portugal.” 

‘* How you know me dot?” 

“*T see the Rock of Gibraltar.” 

i Od By der endrance to dot Mediterranean 
ea ie 

‘Yes; there’s another fact which con- 
vinces me I'm right.” 

“ Vot dot vos alretty 2?” 

“The strong current here on the surface 
setting in toward it.” 

“Dot vos so vunct, 
selluf.” 

‘Beneath the surface there is another 
current running toward us.” 

“Donner vetter! Two gurrents runnin’ 
a obbosite directions, vun on dop ohf de 
odder?” asked Fritz. 

“Exactly. This is a well known pecu- 
liarity about the entrance to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Head her for the opening.” 

Fritz complied, and Jack turned his 

lass upon a man-of-war steaming along 

e coast to the southward. 

He saw by the flag that it was a Portu- 
guese frigate, and was about to turn to 


I notitz it mein- 


until the gunboat dashed up to her. 


Pears the Portuguese captain in En- 
lish, 
ee You had noright to fire at us! Weare 
respectable people!” cried Jack, who was 
furious over the sal pg ameat | delay. Z 

‘** And, by heavens, you'll rue stopping 
us!” yelled Forrest, pretending to be very 


aug 5 
nd aiming arevolver out the window 
at the Portuguese officer, he pulled the 
trigger and fired a shot. 
- “Oh, Lord!” cried Jack inalarm. ‘‘Now 
you’ve made matters worse, Forrest!” 

The shot created a wild uproaron the 
frigate’s deck. 


CHAPTER VII. 
RUN DOWN IN THE FOG, 


“FIRE, Pomp, or thim red divils will 
murdher Masther Frank.” 


**Oh, golly, dey am gwine ter dribe dar] 


mustangs on him an’ trample him to deff!” 
roared the coon, as he dashed out on the 
deck of the Storm King, with the weapons, 
Frank had sent him to get a few moments 
previously. 

They had seen the rope to which the in- 
ventor clung become detached from the 
Aye machine, and as Frank fell in front 
of the horde of Indians who were pursuing 
the girl, Barney stopped the air-ship as 
quickly as he could. 

Bang! bang! Bang! bang! rattled the 
brace of revolvers held by the dead-shot 
darky just as the mustangs went up on 
their haunches all around the prostrate 
young inventor, and the Indians aimed 
their weapons at him. 

The shots came just in time to save 
Frank’s life. 

Four of the warriors yelled with agony 
and toppled from their saddles, while the 
rest, intensely startled by the unexpected 
shots, paused, saw the air-ship fifty feet 
above, and terrified at the sight, scattered 
and fled. 

The young inventor bounded to his feet. 

He had fallen so short a distance that he 
was not injured. 

Benjamin Dobbs slunk back with a baf- 
fled look on his face. 

** Foiled!” he muttered, in chagrined 
tones. ‘‘ Thenigger has driven the Indi- 
ans off. It did no good to unknot the line 
Reade clung to, and let him fall! Now his 
friends will pick him up. I must pretend 
great alarm.” 

Just then Barney yelled from the turret: 

** Fill them full av holes, naygur! Give 
ther coroner a job!” 

Bang, bang, bang, bang! went Pomp’s 
revolvers again. 

Four of the plumed braves were wound- 
ed, and the shots sent the yelling savages 
speeding along faster to escape. 

They were superstitious about the air- 
ship, as they had no idea what it was, and 
made their ponies go like the wind. 

Frank glanced around, and saw thatthe 
fine bay horse ridden by the young girl 
had stumbled at the foot of the hill, threw 
the fugitve and fell beside her, with its leg 
broken. 

The young inventor hastened up to her, 
and found that she was stunned by the 
shock of striking her head on the ground. 

Down came the air-ship just then, and 
as it landed, Frank lifted the senseless 
girl and carried her aboard. 

While they were reviving her, Frank ex- 
claimed : 

“That was the most unexpected fall I 
ever had,” 

** You can scarcely imagine how startled 
I was to see that knot become unloosened, 
and see the rope go!” said Dobbs, with a 
look of painful anxiety upon his thin, 
clean-shaven face, as he ran his fingers 
through his gray hair and gazed at the 
flying Indians, 

-“T presume that I tied it carelessly in 
my haste,” said Frank. 

““Very likely,” assented the speculator, 
and that ended the subject. 

The girl was a beautiful creature, clad 
in a pretty dress and hat. 

She quickly recovered, pale and trem. 
bling, and glaring around with distended 
eyes, she gasped in faint tones: 

“Safe! safe! Oh, I was so afraid the In- 
dians had me.” 

‘““We have driven §them off, miss,” re- 
plied Frank, soothingly: 

** Mercy! how glad Iam for that. And 
Corporal Arthur Grey ?” 

“Dead. They speared him!” 

‘**Oh, yes, now I remember,” she said, 
with ashudder, and covering her eyes with 
her pretty white hands, she burst into 
tears. 

Our friends waited until she had mas- 
tered her emotion, then Frank turned to 
Barney and Pomp, and said in low tones: 

“Go up the hill, and bring the body 
aboard, covered with a blanket. 

The Irishman and the darky obeyed, 

Glancing around curiously at the boat, 
the girl asked presently : 

“What is this contrivance, sir?” 

“An air-ship. I am Frank Reade, Jr., 
theinventor, And your name ?” 


now, and laid idly rocking on the waves 


“Surrender and show your papers!” 


“My name is Laura Bush. I am the 
dacueiooe of the chaplain of Fort Grant, a 
league west of here. Corporal Grey and I 
were engaged to be married. We were out 
for a ride, when that band of Indians chas- 
edus. They must have gone on the war- 
path. Iam very gratefui to you forsaving 
me, sir.” 

“It pleased me to baffle those red 
demons,” earnestly le sah Frank, “ and 
as my friends are now bringing Mr. Grey’s 
body aboard, we will carry you back tot. 
fort in safety.” 

Barney and Pomp now drew near, and 
Frank conducted Laura Bush into the tur- 
ret to spare her the view of the remains. 

As soon as the ghastly burden was 
aboard, the young inventor raised the 
Storm King fifty feet in the air, and sent 
her flying toward the fort, very much to 
the young lady’s surprise. 

There they left her and the gallant 
young officer who had made such an effort 
to defend her life, and sped away again. 

On the following morning they reached 
California, and saw spread out before 
them the vast expanse of the Pacific 
Ocean, 

‘““We've crossed the continent!” cried 
Frank, jubilantly, as the Storm King shot 
out over the ocean, ‘‘ Now, to head for 
China!” 

**Faix,” said Barney, who was in the 
turret with him, “ wid all ther delays we 


‘wor afther havin’ we may bate Jack 


Wright yet. Begorra it’s accidints must 
have happened im, too, ter my way av 
thinkin’.” 

*“No doubt of it,” replied Frank. ‘The 
worst of our present position is that we 
will meet a head wind all the a around 
the earth at a certain height. It is the 
great Solar current which flows continu- 
ously from the west to the east.” 

** Kape out av it, thin,” advised Barney. 
‘** Shure, an’ it’s backwards loike a crab we 
don’t want ter go, at all, at all.” 

‘** That’s a fact, Barney. Go down and oil 
the machinery. I want it to doits best 
now, fora hard run over the Pacific.” 

‘Be heavens, I'll dhrinch it wid ile!” 
chuckled the Irishman. 

He went down into the cabin. 

There he saw Pomp, in white overalls, 
standing on a ladder that leaned against 
tke wall, with a pail of kalsomine hanging 
from the top rung by a hook. 

The little coon was whistling a planta- 
tion melody, and working his brush on the 
ceiling to hide the scorched places. 

As soon as the fap ores rishman saw 
him, he imagined it would be a capital 
joke to pull out the lower part of the lad- 
5 and cause it to drop the coon to the 

oor. 

He, therefore, waltzed over to the darky 
and cried in happy tones: 
think ?” 

“Specs I fink a great deal, chile,” grinned 
Pomp. 

“‘Faix, I have me doubts av that,” dryly 
said Barney, getting between the ladder 
and the wall it leaned against. “ Shure, 
an’ it’s clane over Ameriky we’ve few wid 
ther agility av a sparrer, an’ now, bedad, 
it’s over ther Pacific Ocean we are, an’ go- 
in’ loike ther divil!” 

‘* Ro’ de Lawd’s sake!” 

“ Yis,” continued Barney as he eyed the 
bottom of the ladder and got ready to 
make a dash at it. ‘‘ Begorra, we'll bate 
Wright afore he gits started, d’yer moind, 
an’ that too wid our eyes shut,” 

. Rea de — fo a 

“It’s a dacent job yershlappin’ up there, 
Faith, a naygur takes ter shee Falenaivine 
as natherally as a dook ter ther wather.” 

“Golly, Dat am afack!” 

**Twisht yer eyes forminst ther sailin’, 
me buck. Do yez observate ther shpot left 
onpainted ? eheavens, it’s a 
Wea yez made entoirely.” 

** Whar am it?” 

“Over yer cocoanut. 

Pomp cast his optics above, 

The moment he did so Barney rushed at - 
the ladder. 

His head went through the first open- 
ing, his shoulders hit the side pieces with 
a bang, the bottom of the ladder flew out- 
ward and a wild yell escaped Pomp as he 
felt himself falling, 

Up in the air splashed the kalsomine all 
over the coon, covering him whiter than 
the whitest white man, it plugged up his 
eyes, nose, mouth and ears, shampooed his 
wool, and ran down his clothes, 

** Wow!” he howled. 

Then bang went the ladder, and as Bar- 
ney couldn’t get out from under it, he was 
knocked flat on the floor, the ladder on 
top of him and the coon on top of the lad- 

er. 

it almost squeezed the breath out of 

im 


‘‘Murdher—foire—police !” he yelled. 

He had been caught in his own trap. 

For a few minutes the air was rent by a 
forcible collection of expletives in mixed 
dialect, and when the two jokers extricated 
themselves from the wreck, the coon 
Coen. 288 - Bc _ — Irishman 
elt as if a ouse fi upon 
him, _ 


pair av 


Say, me aould gorilla, what d’yer P 


“T HAPPY DAYS" 


the native forests. ‘“‘ We'll go to-day, that 
is, if father doesn’t object. 

“Why, what is there to object about? 
‘We can’t get lost, can we? 

““No, I guess not, but—— 

* Well, we'll ask him,” and at that_mo- 
ment the skipper came on deck, and Paul 
at once brought up the subject of the pro- 
posed excursion, ‘ s 

“Yes, you can go, I suppose,” said _Cap- 
tain reg “It’s early yet, and you 
won't po far, I suppose. It’s an easy mat- 
ter to lose yourselves in the woods, ou d 
better take a pocket compass along. : 

“<Come on, then,” said Paul. ‘‘ We'll get 
ready at once.” 

He was so eager to secure the wood for 
his box, which was nearly finished, and 
was exceedingly handsome, that he 
thought nothing of the possible danger of 
roaming through the South American for- 
ests, but only of the pleasures of the trip. 

ay By the way, Dick,” said the captain, 
as the boys were going below, “Shave you 
seen anything of my snuff box?” 

“The silver one?’ 

“Yes, I can't*find it.” 

“Where did you put it last?” 

“Tt was on my table in the state-room. 
You haven't noticed any stranger on 


board ?” 
You don’t think it could have 


““ Whar's de amberlence?” roared Pom 
-ancing around as mad as a hornet, while 

3 tried to dig the fine kalsomining he got 

out of dead niggah! 


S} z 
ole white trash, yo’ doed dat a puppose, 
gosh blame yo’ hide!” 

“Bring me an ax!” ed Barney, as 
he leaned over and rubbed his aching back, 
“Be ther powers, I'll poolverize yez fer 
pluggin’ me in ther kidneys wid yez cor- 
poration. I’m a cripple fer loife, but be- 

ob, I'll bate a lung out av yez fer puttin’ 

Tae cotrenes ok Grace bi th ¢, | tons. 

entrance rank a is moment, | . ind 
-.?| Dick was the son of a sea captain in the 
ap See = hemecpeens ey — South American trade, a had made 
—— _— ate; S08 se many voyages with his father. 

just made a dive for the coon, to wipe up| “paul was the son of the chief owner of 
vhe Be ba sie there?” shoated he the Orinoco, Captain Paniaings vessel, 
ugsaee os age ing jbetween them, a with Dick as often as was per 
= Euey, BO Se Se Went £ told you! “Tf Lam to be in the shipping business 

= heavens, I’m goin’ ter ait ther na-|7 just know about ships,” anid Paul, “i 
gur ‘ may want to be a captain myself some day 

“Get out of here—quick !” and there’s no better way to do that than 

“Yis! Yis!” roared the Irishman, and | to know all about a ship.” 
off he rushed. | Paul had already been on two different 

“Pomp, go and wash your head, then | yoyages with Dick and it was upon his re- 
clean up this mess.” : questing to go upon athird that his father 

“**Peahs ter me dat as Barney doed it, he | raised objections. 
oughter clean——” He went, however, sailing from New 


eka The Caplain’s Snulf-box. 


BY JAS. D. MONTACUE. 


Paut Fanwoop and Dick Paulding 
were close friends and inseparable compan- 


‘ “Do as I Me ce sir! Who is captain ‘Ses and bene bound. fo various noe ae been stolen?” : 
ere—you or : jlan ports, ending witha journey up the|~“< ? ’ 
“Yassah! Yo", Massa Frank. Oh, | Orinoco river as far as Cindad Bolivaron a |, ~7,400't Know, but at any rate I can’t 


find it.” 

** When did you miss it ?” 

“Last night.” 

“Tt may have fallen down behind the 
Te or you may have put it somewhere 
else.” 

“Possibly. I'll look again. I don’t 
want to lose it, for I put an important 
paper in it. I don't use snuff nowadays, 
you know.” 

“No, I know you don’t, but 
when Mr, Fanwood gave it to you. 

“Tt would be too bad to lose it,” said 
Paul. “It’s solid silver.” 

{| ‘Yes, and the paperI put in it repre- 
sents solid gold. If you find it, keep it for 
me,” $ 


“We will,” said) both boys, and then 
they hurried below to prepare for their ex- 
pedition. 

At the mill they found none of the wood 
of which they were in search and were 
really not sorry that such was the case, _ 

Off they started, provided with stout 
sticks, not so much as an aid in walking 
as for the sake of having something in 
their hands, 

They had been in the woods more than 
an hour and had paid no great attention 
to the direction in which they were going, 
when Dick suddenly said: 

“Hallo, this is a wild spot, isn’t it? 
What big trees?” 

“Do you see any of the kind we want?” 

“No, not yet, and really, I have not 
been looking, there was so much to inter- 
est us,” 

“Yes, but we want to be sure where we 
are going. We did not bring any lunch 
bile ip us, and it would be no fun to get 

ost.” 

“Oh, pshaw! I know these woods too 
well for that. Hallo, do you see that par- 
rot? I’m going to knock him over, I 
never saw such a topknot!” 

Dick started ahead, flourishing his stick, 
making for a great tree upon a short low- 
er branch of which could be seen the 
ad eapel feathers of a parrot, partly hid- 

en by the foliage. 


Lawdy, Lawd! Wait’ll I cotch dat pug- 
nose ole "possum! Dar am gwine to bea 
fight, fo’ shuah!” : 


trading voyage in the interior. 
Paul was nearly as good a sailor as Dick 
himself, and in everything the boys were 
Seeing that hostilities had ceased, Frank | good natuted rivals, each striving to keep 
returned to the turret, where he had left | Just ahead of the other in all they under- 
Benjamin Dobbs stéering. jtook, — i 
hen night fell upon the earth, they| Captain Paulding was glad tohave Paul 
were many leagues from tand hovering | with him, for Dick was disposed to be mis- 
over the ocean. chievous or rather thoughtless, and his 


The watch was changed, and Pomp and chum always had a restraining influence 


: upon him. 
[seat ahemmel a while Frank and | Dick, on the other hand, was apt at im-| 


e E la: parting the knowledge he possessed to his 
h eaten Mics eiiding Stour *t & friend, and in this manner they were both 


. useful to each other. 
selow, the oon was covered for wiles |_, They sailed at last up the mighty river, 


: * * stopping at this town and that, and Paul 

Maes fog bank which hid the water was more and more charmed as they pro- 
Dobbs was becoming restless, for despite 
all he had done thus far to delay the 
Storm King, the young inventor had man- | j’m glad you came this trip, for it’s likely 


u at m 
aged to keep her racing ahead, making up | you'll have to stick closer to business when 
you get back.” 


for lost time by s ing. 
“Yes, but we'll see each other every 


you did 


““There’s nothing like being right ina 
lace to tind out aboutit,” said Dick, ‘and 


It neg esc = an a Soca of — 

inst_brains between Jac right and | time you are in port, and perhaps the skip- 

nk Reade, Jr., it was a battle of brains | per will think that you ought. to have a 

against brains between the two young in- | little more business knowledge and have 
ventors and their enemies as well. you stay over a trip or two.” 

Yet Dobbs concluded that even though |" “JI wouldn’t mind it a bit,” said Dick, 
he only delayed the Storm King a little|“The last voyage, when you were not 
every day,in the endit would amount to| along, was stupid enough.” 
enough to make Reade lose the race, so he| ‘They arrived at’'Cindad Bolivar at last, 
could win his private bet with Forrest. _ | and expected to remain a week or more. 

As this idea suggested itself to his mind| Paul was greatly interested in all he 
he resolved to stop the air-ship again, by | saw, and wished that their stay might be 
dropping her gradually into the sea. prolonged a month, 

«ad may only gain an hour,” he thought. |" After staying at a wharf in the city a 

Still every minute will count. = day or so, the Orinoco went several miles 
3 He held the wheel and Pomp laid off laz- | further up the river, and lay at a wharf 
ily ona couch, smoking a pipe and debat-| where there was a sawmill in the midst 
ing in his mind which would win the| ofa forest. | 


| Captain Paulding intended to take in a 

As the coon could not observe Dobbs’ | large quantity of native woods, and it was 
actions from where he laid, the villain} more convenient to load at the sawmill 
quietly pressed one of the keys, causing | wharf than to take on the timber lower 
the screws and helices to revolve slower, | down. 
and ron ually let the machine down to- | ge around rcp was bee: forest, and the 
wa she sea, g ys were greatly amused at the antics of 

She continued to descend until she fin-| the many monkeys they saw. Dick ran on, his feet making scarcely a 
all fell into the fog. The creatures would scamper along the sound on the velvety grass and Paul Sol. 
Pex ode ae} neg oe oe could not see | limbs, ip me — to branch, chat- | jowed ; 

n yards ahead of the bow. a ter and scold, and do a thousand queer] ‘Tho’ i 
eeepc aly bemsd ahead all the while she ps moe! cae kept the boys laughing in- daa War shebe ts al ae Oe 

ss > orate Ap eet but it wa late. 

Attracted by the dimming of the light,|, At.times one or two of the agile little| ‘The lode Wet whizzing through the 
Pomp got up. fellows would drop from the overhanging | air, and the feathers suddenly disappear- 

““Wha’ dat, Dobbs?” he asked. ‘ Done | branches into the rigging, running up and | og 
flewed inter a cloud ?” |down the shrouds, clamber up the guys, 

“No. The on the sea seems tobe/| perch at the very top of the tapering 
rising,” replied the villain. | masts, and perform all sorts of gymnastic 

“So it am! Um! Doan’ de roll ob de| feats, barely venturing below the lower 


There was a yell of rage, and in an in- 
stant two apaler | Indians, one nearly 
naked, and the other wearing a cloak of 
skins, dashed out from behind the tree. 


waves soun’ cl’ar?” crosstrees, however, and never upon deck. |" Both wore gaudy headd f feath-|h 
: - “Tsay, Dick,” said Paul, on the second Ge ths SGA At eo 
“Yes—I hear them splashing plainly. ) ge oa ’ : ; j|ers,and it was the topknot of the naked 
But sounds rise to gre ay, sights" P + | day of their stay at the saw mill avharf, savage which had PS te Dick, 


“Hullo! What's dat ahead dar?” sd you know that inlaid box I am mak- 


Startled, Dobbs peered out the window, ing ” . 
He saw'a spectral object at wick ‘the age es coy I as pip oe Posie 
Storm King was plunging. lin riiphica pg all the colors of the rainbow 
It a fall rigged shi the sea J 
ith 2 leet at tie se ““No, I haven't, and I want you to help 


Witha of alarm at the threatening 
Dobbs 8 the wheel | me find some different woods. You know 
pues «hi ith the vesed: nt | theme things bebe eae a 


void colliding with the vesse 
“But did not act quick cist, “ That’s so, and there's a particular kind 
The air-ship dashed ahead with fearful | of mahogany, very light, and of a beauti- 
velocity, and the next moment her bow- | ful, Faia that you need,” 
sprit crashed into the ship's rigging. “ There, I knew it. g 
‘A wild chorus of shouts rose from the It takes a magnificent polish and looks 
crew of the vessel, and with dden fine, but there isn’t much of it, and——” 


He had struck the man a resoundin 
blow on the skull, and it was he who had 
uttered the how] of pain, 

‘** Indians!” gasped Paul. “ I didn’t know 
there was—— 

‘*Run, Paul, run for your life!” cried 
Dick, taking to his heels upon the instant 
he discovered his mistake, 

Both savages started afcer him, and then 
ee a them paused and raised his. tomo- 

awk, 

In a moment it went whizzing through 
the air, straight at Dick’s head. 


a Only fora lucky accident it would have 


ee Wietie 4 ged higher into the tree and scolding j De. 
wrench the Storm King was capsized|,_“ That's just what I want for the central | been buried in the boy’s brain. culiar fas sig Ba eee 
amid the broken spars and torn sails. | block on the corer, You know the tree| | Paulhad stood his ground, waiting for | eries which teomed (oa ie. ate 
ua '. Alm i 
[T0 BE CONTINUED.] Why, yes, to be sure, that is, think I] The latter suddenly tripped ates a tree | of Soneeye tune tna f, SCOre OF More: | 
do, : root or a hidden creeper and fell headlong. | tions, ying Irom all direc- 
f pet I want some of it. We'll gotothe| The keen weapon flew over hishead and! There were big and litt] erg? 
mill, and if they haven’t any of it there | was buried an inch deep ina great tree ten | and young, long-tailed an monkeys, old — : 
THE POSTACE STAMPS WE CIVE YOU | then we'll go into the woods. I'm bound | feet distant. seemed coming to the hae short, and all 
ARE ALL REAL, CENUINE, FOREICN | to have some of it, at up rate. Paul ran me and stood in front of Dick, | rade. : clief of their com- — 
STAMPS, AND WORTH PUTTING IN ANY| “So you shall,” said Dick, who was de- | brandishing his stick, Several of them seemir eo a 
STAMP ALBUM. lighted at the prospect of a run through Dick as. their eheing eon to recognize 


Indians paused, having evidently re- | Dick 


covered from their anger or thinking that 


perhaps Paul was armed. 
Up jee Dick arin; 
barouaiate forest, Paul in hot pursuit. — 
“se oO 


terrible race had been kept up for ten min- 


utes. sy 
Dick stopped nearly exhausted, leaned 
against a treeand said: 
* Do you know that these Venezuela In- 
dians area treacherous lot?” 
‘No, I thought they were all civilized.” 
“The half breeds are, but the real na- 
tives who still live in the woods are to be 
te oe of. My! but what a mistake 
made!” a8 


and went tearing — 


on, Dick, don’t,run so fast,Ican’é 
keep up with youl” he panted, when the 


“Yes, I saw that second fellow just as. eee 


ou threw your stick, I tried to warn you, 
but it was too late.” i 

“* Well, they may follow us yet, and we'd 
better get back to the river as soon as we 
can. h, dear! but I’m tired. Sailors 


don’t get much chance to run, and a little 


of it goes a—— Hallo!” : 
‘“What’s the matter now?” cried Paul, 
in alarm. ; 
‘Did you take the compass, or did I?” 
‘You did. 1 saw you drop it in the 


outside pee of your jacket.” ; : 
“Well, I thought so, too, but it’s not 
there now.” 
“Maybe you put it in your trousers’ 


potket for safer—— j : 

‘** Maybe I did,” muttered Dick, turning 
out all tis ockets,‘‘ but I don’t think—no, 
I’m sure I didn’t. I’ve lost it, and now I’ve 
‘no more idea where we are than——” — 

“But you may have dropped it just 
now,” interrupted Paul. ‘‘It may have 
dropped right around here somewhere. 
Let's look for it,” ; 

“We've got to find it, that’s all there is 
about it,” answered Dick, walking slowly 
away from the tree and looking carefully 
along the ground. 


Paul did the same, stirring up the grass 


with his feet and keeping a sharp lookout 


for the missing compass. : 

_“Tt’s got a brass case; we ought to set 
it easily enough,” hesaid, _ 

‘Certainly, but I can’t tell where I lost 
it. I wonder I didn’t hear it drop.” 

Neither thought of the Indians for a mo- 
ment now, being so intent on recovering 
the lost treasure. . 

It was indeed a treasure to them now, 
for without it they might wander. help- 
lessly in the woods, getting deeper and 
deeper into the jungie, and fancying that 
they were almost out of it, 

Both boys walked slowly along over the 
ground they had just traversed, keeping a 
few paces apart, and making a thorough 
examination of everything, 

“Well, I don’t see it,” said Dick, at 
length, “‘and we’d better go back. We 


can’t go all the way, and those Indians 


us even now.” 
their steps, as they 
but Paul presently exclaimed’: 
ere going wrong; this isn’t the way 


may be watchin 
ies 8 retrace 
thought, 


“ 


a 


at all. We haven’t beenin this part of the - 


wood before. It’s all new ground to us.” ~ 

“ By jinks,but I think you’re right!” cried 
Dick. ‘It is new, but I say, there’s a tree 
over yonder that we did pass. Let’s start 
from that,” 

They quickly reached the tree, which was 
standing in a comparatively open space, 
when pele | a great chattering was 
mete pores ee: 

** Monkeys,” said Dick, looking up. 3 

The sun penetrated the foliage at this 

point and bright patches were seen here 
and there upon the ground, 
_ ‘Look at that scamp,” said Dick, point- 
ing to a monkey that sat upon a branch 
at some distance from the ground, chatter- 
ing and ene this way and that. 

d flash of light suddenly struck across 
Dick 8 eyes and he pe u his hand, — 

‘What's that? I do elieve—why, yes, 
so it is!” 
** What is it?” asked Paul. 

Dick changed his position and said: . 
a eee at that fellow. Do you see what 
“Why, yes, it’s something bright and 
seems to attract his atten ighti 

By Jove it can't be" tion mightily. 

_ that’s just what it is, my compass, The 

or eg rage up, and is de to 
er its shiny surface, 1 
rascal, ee that down us poe 
renching a good sized stone 
ground Dick aimed it at the moe Sid 
Stop, stop, don’t do—” 

Paul’s warning came too late, 

Dick threw the stone and struck the 
with square upon the side, ht) 


He uttered a h 
tering in loud owl and then began chat- 


= 


Sprang upon the 


querulous tones, springing | : 


goals 


pune sailor and began to scratch and bite 
im in the most furious fashion. 

He shook some of them off, sprang up 
the trunk of the tree and caught at one of 
the lower limbs. 

e got one arm around it, when one of 
the monkeys seized one foot, curled his tail 
around the other, and pulled with a 
strength one would not have supposed him 
capable of, 

dozen or so of the monkeys rushed 
upon Paul and more were seen approaching. . 

The boy retained his stick, and he now 
laid about him in most vigorous fashion. 

He felled several of his foes, sending 
them Foaling backwards with frantic 
cries, and as fast as others came on, dealt 
them sturdy blows with the stick which 
se¢émed to convince them that he was no 
mean enemy to deal with. | 

Many of them paused, appearing to hesi- 
tate about attacking him, but all the time 
keeping up an incessant chattering, 


Wy} 


Lae 


y 
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HE GOT ONE ARM AROUND IT, WHEN ONE OF THE MONKEYS SEIZED ONE FOOT, CURLED HIS TAIL AROUND THE OTHER,AND PULLED 


“That’s so, and here is——~ By jinks, 
Paul, do you see what this is?” and Dick 
picked up the object that had struck Paul 
on the shoulder. 

y, it’s your father’s snuff box!” 

“Yes, but how did the monkeys get it?” 

‘Stole it. Monkeys are the biggest 
thieves in the world. Do you remember 
how they climbed about the ship yester- 
day? Well, one of them must have seen 
father’s snuff box through the window and 
sneaked in and got it when we were not 
looking.” : 

“Well, we’ve got it again and all on ac- 
count of those Indians. If we hadn’t lost 
the compass we would never have found 
the snuff box. Come, let’s go back.” 

‘* But the wood for your box?” : 

‘‘Bother the wood; we can get it any 
time! I’m nearly starved!” 

They were nearer the river than they 
thought, having been traveling in circles, 
and they reached the river in a short time. 
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WITH A STRENGTH ONE WOULD NOT HAVE SUPPOSED HIM CAPABLE OF, 
RUSHED UPON PAUL, AND MORE WERE SEEN APPROACHING, 


Springing forward Paul struck the mon- 
key dangling from Dick’s feet a sharp blow 
across the body, causing him to release his 
hold and go scampering off into the wood. 

Down rnaat Dick, hot and flushed, 
and with the blood streaming from his 
face and hands, : 

“Spiteful little imps!” he cried. “Tl 
show them!” and breaking off a short twig 
he hurled it with full force into the 
branches. 

“‘But, Dick, there’s no use in doing that,” 

‘““T’ll show ’em!” cried the other more 
fiercely, and tearing three or four stones 
out of the ground he threw them with ex- 
cellent aim at the monkeys overhead. 

Nearly all the shots told, and as the 
stones came down Dick used them a sec- 
ond time. r 

The monkeys kept up a frightful chat- 
tering, and presently began to throw back 
- at Dick twigs, leaves and broken branches, 

‘‘Oho, that’s your game, is it?’ he cried, 
seizing the largest of the stones and throw- 
ing it at the most aggressive of the mon- 


keys. 

Tt struck the creature fairly, and he fell 
- to the ground and rolled over on his side 
uttering the most pitiful cries. _ 

Something bright fell from his mouth, 
and at the same instant something thrown 
from above struck Paul on the shoulder. | 

“TI say, Dick, there’s your compass ; this 
fellow had it in his mouth,” 


Dick returned the captain’s snuff box 
and told how it had been found, his father 
being greatly relieved at its recovery, and 
resolving to be more careful of it in the 
future, 

Then one of the men at the mill brought 
Paul a large and beautifully polished piece 
of the very wood he desired, and both he 
and Dick declared that after all their ex- 
oer had ended much more success- 

ully than they Wad dreamed, 
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Boy Fire Company of Carlton; 
OR, 
Plucky Work on Ladder and Line. 


By ROBERT LENNOX, 
Author of “ Wide Awake Will,” ete., etc. 
CHAPTER VII. 


IN WHICH TOM DOES A GOOD DEED. AND 
Is LOCKED UP, 


_ NEVER before in the annals of conflag- 


“YHAPPY DAYS 


rations wasa multitude of spectators so 
thrilled with horror and suspense as were 
those in Carlton that night when Tom 
Hazen and Dan Allen slid along the tele- 
graph wires through a seething mass of 
red flame. 

Strong men shuddered and many women 
shrieked and fainted. 

The terrible suspense lasted but a few 
seconds, ba ah they seemed like min- 
utes to people holding their breath as if 
unable even to breathe. 

Quick as a flash the two brave boys shot 
through the red hot flames and_reappear- 
ed on the roof of the third building, which 
had not as yet been caught by tne devour- 
ing element. 

Phen came hoarse yells of joy from be- 
low drowning even the crackling roar of 
the conflagration. Men fell on each other’s 
necks in wild exultation. 

** Hooray, hooray! There they are, they 
are saved! Whoop, whoop!” 


A DOZEN OR SO OF THE MONKEYS 


. But their clothes were ablaze and hair | 
badly singed, 

Bill Saxton turned a stream of water on 
them which fell in a fine shower all about 
them. 

_Tom turned and hugged Dan in his 
joy. 
‘Oh, it was a close call, Tom!” said 
Dan. 

“Yes, Dan. I would rather tackle an- 
other maniac than go through that thing 
again, 

**So would I.” 

Four of the boy firemen ran up the lad- 
der to them and again a great shout greet- 
ed them as they shook hands all round. 

Tom went to the front end of the build- 
ing, and sung out: 

‘*Turn the water on the next houses!” 
and the order was obeyed. 

The two descended to the street and 
again wild shouts told how painfully the 
crowd had watched their narrow escape 
from a horrible death. 

But Tom did not relax his vigilance in 
watching the battle between fire and 
water. Trumpet in hand, he was here 
and there and everywhere, till at the end 
of two hours the flames were under con- 
trol. Another hour was sufficient to put 
out every spark, and remove all danger of 
any renewal of the conflagration. 

earied and smoke-begrimed the 
young firemen prepared to return to their 


uarters. Tom had just given the order 
or them to start when two officers came 
up to him. 5 of 

“You are Tom Hazen, are you? one 
Ae ga ; 

‘“‘ Yes,” he replied. 

“Well, we want you. Come along!” 

‘‘ What’s the matter ?” 

“Come along and find out,” and he Jaid 
hold of his arm. Z 

“Hands off,” said Tom, pulling away 
from him. Instantly both grabbed him 
and tried to handcuff him. 

Ben Stewart instantly suspected the 
cause of the arrest and sung out: 

‘* Here, boys—help Tom !” 

With arush the boy firemen swarmed 
around, overand on the two officers, hurled 
them to the ground and made mopsof them. 

‘Help, help!” cried both officers, and in 
amoment or two tne wildest excitement 
prevailed, 

‘¢ What’s the trouble, boys?” the foreman 
of Vigilant Fire Company asked, as 
he and a dozen of his men came up. 

‘“*Hanged if I know,” said one 
the boys. ‘‘Somebody said for us to 
help Tom, and we pitched in.” 

‘“*T wo men arrested Tom,” said one, 
‘and no man can do that when he 
is on duty—not if we know it.” 

The two officers finally got on their 
feet and fled in the darkness of the 
night, and the boys crowded around 
Tom to inquire what.it was all about. 

‘*‘ Hanged ifI know,” Tom replied, 
‘‘unless it is for downing two men 
just before the fire bell rang.” 

“Who were they ?” a dozen asked, 

‘Don’t know. Ben and I went to 
the Carlton House to get some money 
for the Widow Raines, and were on 
our way to see her when we were 
halted by two men, who told us to 
hold up our hands. Luckily for us 
we each had a slungshot, which we 
got at Ben’s house on our way to the 
widow’s. We just let ’em have it in 
their faces and downed ’em. Justa 
moment later the bell clanged and we 
hurried off.” 

‘‘ Well, they don’t run you jn for 
that, eh, boys?’ sang out Bill Saxton. 

‘*No!” came with a yell from every 
throat, 

“‘Oh, I’ll go and see about it in the 
morning,” Tom said, ‘“ Let’s all go 
home now. We have no more work 
to do here.” 

The boy firemen at once prepared 
to return to their quarters. They 
were all angry at the attempt to ar- 
rest Tom when on duty at a firé, aud 
an attempt to doit again would have 
resulted in great damage to the ar- 
resting parties. 

Tom still had in his pocket the 
money which had been contributed 
to the Widow Raines, and on arriving 
at the engine house he told the boys 
about it. 

‘*Somebody knew I had it,” he 
said, ‘‘and laid for us to rob us. I 
think I'll stay here all night for fear 
the police may lay for me at my 
boarding-house,” 

‘“And we'll stay here with you,” 
Ben Stewart sung out, and the whole 
company said the same. They slept 
on the floor and benches and horse 
blankets, till sunrise. Then they 
arose and bathed hands and faces 
down-stairs. 

‘* Now, boys,” called out Tom, “ let’s 
all call on the widow, and give her 
this money. It will do her good to 
have us all go.” 

‘Whoop! Just the thing!” some 
one cried, and they all prepared to 
zo. 

‘* We'll march two abreast,” said 
Tom, and that way they started out. 

The Widow Raines was _ up helping the 
poor family with whom she had found a 
temporary home. 

Tom knocked on the door, and Dollie 
Raines herself opened it. 

She was a very beautiful girl—regarded 
as the prettiest in all Carlton, though only 
a factory girl. 

She did not know Tom even by sight, 
and when he asked her if Mrs, Raines was 
in the house replied that she was. 

‘Will hi please tell her that Tom 
Hazen and the members of Mazeppa No. 
2 wish to see her ?” : 

* Ah, you Tom Hazen?” she asked, look- 
ing him full in the face with an eager light 
in her eyes. 

** Yes,” he replied. 

‘“*Tam Dollie Raines. Oh, I owe my life 
to you!” 5 

Tom gazed at her in silence for a mo- 
mentor two, and then replied : 

** Well, I am glad of it, It’s the prettiest 

. ’ p 
debt owing to me, and I am going to let 
you owe it,” and he extended his hand to 
er with a laugh as he spoke. 

‘Oh, I shall never forget Iowe it. But 
a es would not be here now.” 

Mrs, Raines came to the door on heari 
her talking, and said: <a 

‘Oh, the fire boys are all here!” 

‘Yes, madam,” Tom replied, lifting his 
hat. “ We have all come to see you and 
Dollie, We have raised some money for 
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with which to buy furniture for a new 
ooky Here it is,” and he handed her the 
roll of bills. 


exclamation of ‘‘ God bless you 

Tom and many of the boys hastily drew 
mee ike Poet he ead tara 

“ ys sai m awa 
and in another moment they ee aicants . 
marching away, leaving the mother an 


in their joy. They went. 


daughter 

round by Tom's boardi 
him there, after which 
own home. 


each went to his 


change his clothes. He left the slung-shot 
and hastened out to call on the Chief 
of Police. 


He found that official at his desk, and 
was received with a very severe frown. 

“Your company assaulted two police- 
men last night,” the chief said. 


“Yes, and that’s what I came to see you | me?” 


about,” Tom replied. ‘What did they 
wan — me for 2?” 
night that you had nearly killed a man 
down on Bayard street.” 

“Did the man himself say so?” 


“The man is in the hospital and unable | 


to talk.” 
“** Who then told it?” 


“‘T really don’t know. The captain got 


word of it and sent out two men to bring 


youin. The two officers came back look- | 


when a servant brought up a message 
from the office below, to the effect that a 


;man there wished to see him personally. 


; | out on the piaz 
ord came to the captain here last) i 


Alexcused himself and went down stairs 


iouse and left | to the clerk’s office, 


“cs 


Where is the man who wants to see 
me #” he asked of the clerk. 

| “There he is,” replied the clerk as he 

| pointed to a young man of rather doubtful 

| appearance, who was standing with his 

| back toward the office. 

Al went up to him, looked at him fora 
moment or two, wondering who he was. 
He was a total stranger to him. But he 
said, touching him on the arm: 

“Tam Al Morton. Did you send up for 


“Yes,” replied the young man. ‘Come 
lease,” and he led the 
way out, follow yy Al. 
hen clear of any third party the young 

| man stopped, turned to Al and said, in a 
half whisper: ; i 

“Bryanis hurt and wants to see you at 
once.” 

“Hurt, did you say?” 

“Yes, and wants to see you.” 

“* How is he hurt 2” 

“Somebody hit him on the nose and 


ing as though they had been fighting a | ruined it furever,’ 
cyclone. Punishment for resisting an of- | 


ficer is very severe, you know.” 

“Yes; 1 am sorry it happened. They 
ought to have known better. 

“ Who—your boys ii 

** No, your men. 

“* Ah! 
will find it. the other way, maybe.” 


Just then an officer came in and the} 


chief ordered him to lock Tom up. 
‘Tom was dumfounded. 
= he made no resistance; he simply 


“What am I charged with?” 
“T simply hold you till this matter can 
be investigated.” 


‘Tom said no more, and in another min- | 


ute he was locked up in a cell. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A DASTARDLY PLOT. 


LET us go back to the two men who at- 
tempted to hold up Tom Hazen and Ben 


Stewart while on their way to see the| to the 


Widow Raines. 


“* When ?” 


“*Oh, half an hour ago or so,” 

“Wait till I get my overcoat and cane 
and I'll go with you.” 

Young Morton turned and re-entered the 
hotel, leaving the other waiting for him on 


and the chief's eyes flashed. ‘‘ You | the piazza. When he re-appeared he ran 


|down the steps, saying to the other: 
“*Come on,’ 


The other followed, and soon they turn- 
}ed and walked hurriedly in the direction of 
the west side of the town. {[t was the 
rough side of Carlton, the home of the 
poverty-sticken portion of the city. 

They halted in front of a dingy old frame 
house. The guide produced a key, by 
means of which he effected an entrance. 

Al followed him inside, and the door was 
closed again. They made their way along 
| a passage to the rear of the house toa door 

on the left. It was pushed open, and there, 
on arude cot, lay a man whose face was 
swathed in bandages. 

The guise left him there and returned 
ront door, 

““Why, what has happened, Bryan?” Al 


The reader will remember that just as | asked, as he went up to the side of the cot. 


‘Tom and Ben downed them the great fire 


“Oh, I'm ruined!” was the reply in a 


bell clanged, and the two young firemen | husky’ tone of voice, “‘and Jim is in the 


sprang away to their 
the two villains completely knocked out. 


The man Tom had hit lay on the side- | 


walk like one dead. 

The blow had fallen on his temple and 
had knocked him senseless. 

The other man had been hit on the nose, 
just half way between theend of it and 


| 


t of duty, leaving | hospital more dead than alive.” 


** Who did it?” 

“Those two young whelps had slung- 
shots, and when we told ’em to hold up 
their hands they did so, but they came 


| down again and we got it in the face. I 


am ruined for life.” 
““Good heavens! What’s to be done?” 


the eyes, crushing in the bone and making | ang Al Morton was white as a sheet as he 


ze utter wreck of it. But he did not lose | 
18 
ments. By this time the two boys were 
gone and he was left alone with his com- 
panion. 4 

The two pistol shots had been heard by | 
others and people came running in that 
direction. 

“Jim, Jim!” called the man, stooping 
and shaking his companion. ‘‘Getupand 
come away !” 

But Jim was likea dead man, and the 
other one growled out: 


resence of mind, save but a few mo- | 


poke, 
“T think Jim is done for—his skull 
cracked. Go and have Hazen arrested for 
murder, naming Jim as the victim. The 
ring matter will be motive enough, and 
that will do the business for him. I can 
appear as a witness against him. 

“* Yes—yes, Isee. I think that will set- 
tle him forever. Ill go and see the police 


jat once. " But is Jim done for, do you | 8 


think ?” 


“Done for as I’m a sinner'!” and then | took him away like one,” 


sprang away, going direct across the street 
toavoid meeting se he heard coming. 

A half dozen men came along and one 
gana’ over the man on the ground and | 
foli. 
“Hello! Here’samandown! Strikea 
match somebody !” 

One struck a match and held it elose to | 
the face of the unknown. 

“ This man has been killed !” exclaimed 
the man with the match, 

“Yes, and we heard the shots!” said an- | 
other of the party. 

“*Call the police.” 4 

“What is it?’ demanded a voice behind 


them. 
“ Here’s the police!” exclaimed one as 
two officers crowded forward. 
One held his lantern so as tocast the light 
on the prostrate man’s face, and remark- | 


“21 don’t think he is dead, Call an am. 


The other officer hastened to a signal} 
station and called an ambulance. In ten 


“Tf he should be alive he ought to be 
posted as to what to say.” 

“* Yes, that’s so. I’ll see him in the morn- 
ing. Send me $100 in the morning early.” 

“One hundred!” 

“Yes. I’ve got to pay a doctor and 


| have good attention.” 


“That's pretty steep.” 

“*You wouldn’t have my nose for ten 
thousand, would you 2?” 

“*No, nor for a million. I'll send you the 
money,” and Al turned and left the room. 


| The guide met him at the front door and 


saw him off, 


Joe and Jim Bryan professed to be pri- 
vate detectives, and had an office in a cheap 
quarter of thecity. Young Al Morton had 
once employed them in some shady trans- 
action, and now had engaged them ina 
plot to ruin Tom Hazen. The police knew 
nothing wrong of them, but did not recog- 
nize them as detectives at all. 

On his way back to the hotel, Al passed 
a policeman whom he happened to know. 

“* Have you heard of the attempt to mur- 


minutes the ambulance came, and the un- | der downon Bayard street?” he asked him. 


conscious man was placed in it and driven 


The two officers then made inquiries | 
among those present to try to find out all | 
they could about it. No one knew any- | 
thing more than they had heard twoshots 
sales before the fire bell clanged. 

we 
of the station. 


“Yes. Isaw the man and sent him to 
the hospital,” was the ati 

“Have you got the murderer?” 

“*No—don’t know who he is.” 

“JT think Ido” and then he told the story 
of the diamond ring, adding: 

“Tam sure it is Tom Hazen’s way of 


back to report the case to the | putting a dangerous witness out of the 


way. Run him in and get the credit of it. 


If he is not. the one, no harm will be done, 
you know.’ 

ae went on and the officer at_ once began 
to seea chance to distinguish himself and 

2t in line of promotion. 

rr walked ie his beat till he met the 
other one who was with him when Jim 
Bryan was sent to the hospital. It did 
not take him long to tell the story young 
Morton had given him. 

“Let’s run him in,” he suggested. 

“He’s at the fire,” said the other. | 

“Take him when the fire is over. 

*‘ We'll be off post then.” __ 2 

“Yes, and all the more credit to us,” re- 
plied the other. 

They thus arranged the matter and un- 
dertook to earry it out. : 

But instead of a prisoner they carried 
numerous bruises to the station and told 
the captain how they got them. : 

The captain sent up to the hospital to 
see what the wounded man had to say. | 

But the blow on his head made him still 
hazy and he could tell nothing. 

Thus matters stood, when Tom called on 
the Chief of Police the next morning an 
was locked up by that official’s orders, 

Ten minutes later it was known to the 
boy firemen that Tom was in a cell at po- 
lice headquarters, and Bill Saxton at once 
went to see the Chief of the Fire Depart- 
ment about it. 

The chief was amazed, and at once sent 
a lawyer to take charge of the case. 

The lawyer called to see him, and Tom 
told him his story. : : 

“Ah, that man in the hospital is the 
robber then?” the lawyer said. 

** Yes—at least he tried to be. Ben Stew- 
art and I peppened to have weapons ready 
fur them and thus saved ourselves and the 
money we were taking to Mrs. Raines.” 

“Well, we'll secure that fellow and see 
what he has to say about it. But you say 
there were two of them ?” 

*“Yes, and the other one is hurt too, 
Tom said. 

“T’ll see if we can find him,” and the 
lawyer left him to go to the hospital. 

To his astonishment he recognized the 
wounded man as Detective Bryan, a pri- 
vate detective, whom he had once exam- 
ined asa witness in court. 

But Jim Bryan was yet unconscious, the 
blow on his temple having been a hard 
one. hg 

The lawyer came away and at once pro- 
cured a warrant for the arrest of both the 
Bryans. The one in the hospital was safe 
couse, but the other onc was not to be 
found. He placed the warrant in the 
hands of a constable, not a policeman, and 
told him to lose no time in bagging his 
man, 

“ He is hurt in the face,” he said to him, 
“and may be in hiding somewhere under 
medical treatment.’ 

The constable soon found people who 
knew the Bryans, and two hours later Joe 
Bryan was a eae 

He was all broke up over his arrest, and 
lost no time in sending for Al Morton 
again. 

Al hastened to the station house, pale 
and nervous, and asked permission to see 
Bryan. He was shown to Bryan’s cell at 
once. 

“ They have jugged me,” Bryan said. 

*Solsee. But whatis it for?” 

“The warrant charges me with an at- 
tempt to rob Tom Hazen last night.” 

“Good Heaven! Has Jim been talking, 
I wonder?” 

“YT don’t know, I never gota chance to 


” 


” 


e him. 
“Well, I'll send a lawyer to take charge 


“He seemed like a dead man, and they | of your case, and will pay all the’ bills. 


But don’t send for me again. Send for 
him. I don’t want toeget mixed up in it. 
If I do I'll be a ruined man.” - 

“T won't say a word.” 

“Well, here’s the money I pene to 
send you this morning,” and he gave him 
a roll of bills as he a e. 

Bryan took the bills and concealed them 
about his person. 

*“*T will try to find out if Jim has been 
talking,” Al said. ‘Both of you must tell 
the same story, or we will get into trouble. 
Inever dreamed you would make sucha 
muss of it as you have.” 

“We never dreamed They'd be armed 
either,” said Joe Bryan, “or we’d have 
been more on our guard,” 

“Well, don’t mention my name to any- 
body, and I’llsee you through as far as 
money can. Don’t forget that.” 

Al then left the station house, and as he 
passed out the front door he almost ran 
against Tom Hazen and the chief of the 
fire department, 

The chief had just bound himself for 
Tom tobring him into court whenever 
wan 


-_. 


CHAPTER IX, 


| AN UNEXPECTED MEETING—THE EXPLO- 


SION, 


Two days passed and Jim Bryan came 
to his senses in the hospital. The blow on 
his head had come near being the death of 
him, As it was he wasstill ina bad way, 


little talking. aa 
i t know he had been placed — 
CE RE, and asked that his brother : 


Joe be sent for. 


“He is hurt almost as badly as you are,” 


told him. ite 
mS gore Sore for that,” and he turned his 


face to the wall and remained silent, after 

hat. 
watt he had seen Joe lest he endangered 
both. : 


through the effort of the lawyer Al Mor- 
tonhadsent tohim, He lost no time in 
seeing Jim. The surgeon in charge gave 
permission with a warning, and 
shown into ,the ward where the patient 


een 

hey hardl 
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ages. \ 

Ae you Jim?” Joe asked, cautiously, 

in a half whisper. is : 
“Yes; are you Joe?” came from Jim. _ 
“Yes, all except my nose. That will 


knew each other. 
and Joe’s face 


were in 


d|never be as it was again,” and then he 


looked around the room to see if they were 
all alone. Leaning forward he asked : 

‘““Have you said anything yet ? 

“No, not a word.” 

“Then we are all right. You must fell 
this story: We were attacked in the dark 
and nearly killed. We didn’t know who 
did it till we heard Tom 
claimed that he and a friend were at- 
tacked at the same place. Having know- 
ledge of a robbery committed by him we 
believe he plotted to kill us and thus save 
himself, and have had him arrested.” 

‘Have you had him arrested ?” ‘ 

‘* Yes, on the charge of trying to kill us 
both. Morton backs us and has engaged 
counsel for us. He had me arrested, too.” 

“What for?” : 

‘¢On suspicion of trying to rob him.” 

“Then they’ll arrest me, too.” 

“Yes, very likely. Just stick to this 
story and we'll win sure. Oh, I’ll fix him 
for this,” and he laid a hand tenderly on 
the bandages that covered his broken 
nose. 

Jim lay there silent for some minutes, 
Then he said : 

‘* Well, it’s the best we can do, I suppose.” 

“ Yes, and we'll come out all right, for 
we have a good lawyer in charge of the 
case.” 

After staying out the time allowed him, 
Joe took leave of Jim and went away. 

Days passed, and things quieted down 
somewhat. No fires occurred to draw the 
firemen out, and they were all at work in 
their various occupations, 

But the boy fireman had a grievance, 
and could talk of nothing else when they 
met of evenings at their hall. They were 
all like a band of brothers, and the cause 
of one was the concern of all, 

They could not understand why the govy- 
ernor’s daughter had never thanked Tom 
for having saved her life. Mr. Morton had 
done so, it was true, but she had not. 

One evening word was sent to them that 
a party of friends would pay them a visit 
at the hall on the following evening, 

‘That is a hint forus to brush up, boys,” 
said Tom, to those present. 


“That’s just what it means,” said Jack ~ 


Thorn, who had just left the hospital, and 
was again with the boys, 


“Then we'll all brush up,” Dan Allen — 


said. 

“Yes, and decorate Mazeppa No. 2,” 
suggested a member, 

** Of course yes,” and committees were at 
once appointed to see to the decoration. 

The next evening the hall looked like a 
bower of evergreens and flowers, while the 
engine down-stairs was an immense bank 
of roses on wheels, 

By eight o’clock young people of both 
sexes came trooping in, and the young 
firemen gave them a cordial reception. 

The Widow Raines and Dollie ran up to 
Tom to greet and thank him. 

Tom looked at Dollie, and thought he 
had never seen anything half so beautiful 
in all his life. She was dressed in a way 
to enhance her beauty tenfold. He bowed 
again, his eyes riveted to her blushing 

ace, 


He feared to make any statement | 


But Joe soon gotout of the station — 


e was . 


Hazen had 


tee fa 2c 


i 
i 
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“Weare all glad tosee you here,Miss 


Dollie,” he said. 

“Tam more than glad to come’and thank 
every one of you for what you have done 
for us,” she replied, laying a little brown 
hand on his arm, 

_* But we don’t need any thanks, for we 
te Pal, what our duty demanded, and 


“Yes,” said Jack Thorn, interrupting 


him, ‘‘ but it’s just peaches and cream to _ 


have ’em come and see us, you know,” and 
they all laughed at the feniars ; 

Ben Stewart led a party down stairs and 
showed them the engine, leaving Tom by 
the side of Dollie Raines charmed almost 
to Bie deen 

ew minutes later ¢ i 
Pre es es he musicians came 
led Dollie 
round and 
he Jed her 
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Kings losing their kingdoms have occa- “What dat?’ he cried. tas 
if hibited fair specimens of tem- “Tp sound like de belleri hun- 

oe bat oneemay, ne Cole lot put to-{ dred calves,” replied Be Ona, waking 


ether—never showed half the fury that | up. E be ® Aa 
‘did when he realized his loss.| ‘No, it singin ” said Samson ; and 
King Matta en he realiz s cue eee MEindingos me” 


He cut an ill-judged er in the air, and ton. AP 

ame down upon his back with such force “ hear now,” replied Ching-Ching ; 

that the aoe: “buster” but faintly de-| all bout A k g's mat. Saminy, are 
coming after us. 


scribes it. ‘then he rolled over and over. Zi 
then he got upon his feet and tore his raven| “All right,” was Samsons cheerful re- 


he was dancing. He ‘excused himself to A Dinner anda Kiss. 
Dollie and went to look after others. 

In the crowd he noticed an elderly lady 
and a young, girlish figure by her side, 
eps standing near a window. There was some- 
i thing about the young lady’s face that 
i seemed a little bit familiar, and yet he 
could not recollect her. 

He went up to the elderly lady and said: 

“Madam, come with me to the other 


“ J HAVE brought your dinner, father,” 
The blacksmith’s daughter said, 
As she took from her arms a kettle 
‘And lifted its shining lid. | 
“ There’s not any pie or pudding, 
So I will give you this,” 
And upon his toil-worn forehead 
She left a childish kiss. 


, ” The blacksmith took off his apron 1 in irom 6 aS 
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he bare hint was sufficient for King 
Matta, and out of the hut he rushed to the 
sanctuaries of his (darlings. A fearful 
rioting and howling followed, and Witta, 
judging by the sounds, concluded that his 
fage majesty was kicking them all round 
once more. Te a few minutes he darted 
back, declaring that the mat was not 
there. 
“ Where am it?” he cried. “ Oh, dab it! 
whar am it?” oe 
Witta had his own suspicions, but he 
did not care to betray a friend. The truth, 
however, at last burst upon the king. 
* Dot Chingy chap,” he cried, “* he got it!’ 
“JT tink not,” returned Witta. ** Per- 


“T can’t tell you how much we appreci- 
ate this visit from our friends.” 
“Oh, if you would keep open house one 
night in each week,” she re lied as she 
took the proffered seat, “ think you 
Fes would see us here quite often.” 
“TJ will tell the boys that,” said he. 
“ How is it that Mazeppa No. 2 is always 
first at a fire?” she asked. 
“T suppose it’s owing to youth and en- 
thusiasm,” he replied. 
“Are not the older firemen just a little 
bit jealous of Mazeppa’s successes?” 
“Indeed, I cannot say. We do our best 
to beat ’em, and sometimes we succeed, 
We think we have a right to feel proud of 
our success.” 
“You certainly have. How many lives 
have you saved, Mr. Hazen?” 
‘‘T’m sure I don’t know.” 
“You keep no account of them?” 
‘Of course not.” 4 
“Don’t you call on the young ladies you 
Ss e bd 
“Not unless Iam well acquainted with 
them. It would be cheeky on my part to 
doso. I did call on the Widow Raines the 
other day, but I went to give her some 
money our friends had subscribed for her. 
She lost everything in that fire, you 


Tn his little daughter’s kiss. 


While she, with her kettle swinging, 
Merrily trudged away, . 

Stopping at sight of a squirrel, 
Catching some wild bird’s lay; 

And I thought how many a shadow 
Of life and fate we would miss, 

If always our fragrant dinners 
Were seasoned with a kiss. 


/ing a little fun with the enemy. 

“We oe: up this tree, Sammy,” he said. 

“No, dey track us, sure,” replied Sam- 
son, shaking his head. g 

“Not dey,” said Ching-Ching 5 “follow 
dis chile.” 

He walked forward about ibe? paces, 
‘and, pulling up, backed towards the tree. 
Samson did the same, and a forward trail 
was thus left. Catching hold of a brane 
he swung himself up. Samson 
him the mat and joined him. 
| “Dis tree berry prickly,” said Samson, 

as he felt along the bough. “I tink it de 
fob-nut. Berrer try anuder.” 

“Too late,” said Ching-Ching; “old 
vie paee coming.” 

The king, thus insulting] alluded to, 
was indeed approaching, headed by anum- 
‘ber of torch-bearers, who, by the light 

their torches shed, were able to keep upon 
the trail. 

Light as the marks were which Samson 
and Ching-Ching made, they were suffi- 
cient for the powerful vision of the Man- 
dingoes. 

On they came, the trackers in front 
walking quietly, intent upon their busi- 
ness; the others howling and screeching 
as if they would rather scare away the ob- 


SAVE THE STAMP COUPONS EACH 
WEEK UNTIL YOU HAVE THE WHOLE 
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FIGHTING BELVEDERE 


By CASTON GARWE, 

Author of ‘ Around the World on a Safe- 
ty,” “ Across the Continent on @ Safe- 
ty,” “ We Three; or, The White Boy 
Slaves of the Soudan,” etc., etc. 


ha’ s—” ‘ 
? Get out ob de way!” cried Matta, aim- 
ingablowathim. . f 
itta ducked, and the king took the 
skin off his royal knuckles against the 
door post. ; ; 
He sprang into the open alr, and puttin 
his two hands against his cheeks, uttere: 
a roar worthy ofa bull. The effect of this 
was to fill the streets with a number of 
dancing people, who came leaping and 
capering toward him. 
\ few words in the Mandingoe tongue 
seemed to set them all afire, an hurrying 


know.” , Pipes back to their houses for a moment, they | a 5 , 

# “Yes, sol heard. You were dancing CHAPTER XLV. cone eee all sorts of pe weapons es of Rete pee as ap Fae — 

<a i j —bows and arrows, spears, clubs, slings, ing Matta, wi agot tied upon him 

4 wie Her, Ospenier, Mee Re: Tap 5 SARE LOSS and a sort ofa net, which was used ike back and front, like a sort of savage mail- 
“Yes,” By sunset they reached _a large open | that of the Romans of old to entrap an en- armor, walked with rather shaky steps, 


and rolled his eyes like.a gentleman much 
afflicted with funk. 

They passed up. to the end of the trail, 
and there came toa dead stop. It was so 
sudden that those in the rear were un- 
acquainted with any cause for halting, 
and, marching on, they managed to 
squeeze King Matta against the first lot 
with such violence that every particle of 
breath was squeezed out of his majestic 


well, where the party halted for the night. 
Each man lay down upon the ground and 
slept just as he was, the mules being teth- 
ered outside in an open circle, the slaves 
still chained to the saddle-girths. 

“Will you give those wretches noth- 
ing ?” said Brocken, pointing to the slaves. 

® A drink of water,” replied Schelmo, 
coolly, ‘but I cannot afford to feed them. 
It is but a ten days’ march, and they will 
get food on board.” 

“So,” muttered Brocken ; “but it is no 
business of mine ;” and then he lay down 
to rest. The question he had asked came 
from the impulse of the moment, and not 
from any real sympathy with the sufferers. 
In a little while the Arabs were all asleep, 
and naught broke the silence but the occa- 
sional impatient pawing of the mules, and 
the low gasping groans which broke from 
the lips of the suffering slaves. 

The struggling mass of humanity which 
Ching-Ching and Samson left behind them 
was some time before it got into order 
again, Witta was the first to wriggle out 
beneath, and then, like a true and loyal 
sublet: he laid hold of his king by the 
neck, and extricated that almost stifled 
monarch. 

Golly ! slacker de dash—poof !” gasped 
King Matta. ‘Knock ’em down—jump 
on dem—make cocoa pulp ob dem! Hold 
dat row, you squealing lot ob pigs.” 

The individuals thus politely addressed 
were his wives, who, blind with fury, were 
still 'mauling each other under the idea 
that they were still honoring Samson and 
Ching-Ching with their kind attentions. 

As words failed to rouse them to a cor- 
rect apprehension of the true state of af- 
fairs, his majesty gave them a vicious kick 
all round, and this brought them upon 
their feet. 

“Stand still—all in arow!” he cried, like 
an incompetent general drilling a rebel- 
lious army. “ Golly, if you don’t stand 
still, I gib you anoder kick all round!” 

This inspired them with obedience, and 
they stood ‘‘in arow ” like the letter S, 
and listened quietly to the further com- 
mands of their lord and master. 

*“ You go home,” he cried, ‘‘allin de row; 
and, mind, if one ob you so much as 
open your mouf a little, I stop it up wid 
sumfin’ stiff. Get away—go.along.” 

This courteous dismissal sent them out 
of the hut as quiet as mice, and as soon as 
they were gone, King Matta began to look 
about the hut. Witta was engaged in wip- 
ing the face of Bettie, which had suffered 
in the struggle. 

* Whar am it?” cried the king. ‘Golly 
and squash, where am it?” 

“ at the matter?” asked Witta. 

“TI do not see dat mat ob mine,” mut- 
tered the king. ‘‘Oh, de lilly bird sang in 
de tree, and—— Oh, squashy, whar am it?” 

He was capering about like a cat ina 
mud puddle as he spoke, and Witta, know- 
ing the peculiar temper of the monarch, 
wisely went to his aid. 

They searched the hut over twice, and 
pee the dreadful conviction burst upon 
The mat was gone, 


emy. 

The women were all armed, too. Even 
King Matta’s wives came out and joined 
the rest, and it is worthy of remark that 
these high-blooded ladies showed a war- 
like disposition far surpassing that of the 
rest. 

A procession was formed, and King Mat- 
ta, with a discretion which did him endless 
credit, put himself into the middle, thus 
securing himself from assault both in front er? : 
and rear. Witta brought up the rear with| ‘What de deremy am dis?” he gasped, 
his precious image under his arm. It is | glaring over the top of his two bundles of 
just possible that he had a little faith in it | fagots. “‘T hab de life ob some of you.” 
too. People who practice a humbug all| The cause of the sudden halt was ex- 
their lives generally end by becoming a lained with much humility by those in 
victim to it. ront, and after kicking one nigger who 

The word was given, and with more had nothing to do with the disaster, King 
shouting than one usually hears at a gen-| Matta was good enough to forgive every- 
eral election, the whole party started in | body, and order the trackers to tind a con- 
pursuit of Samson and Ching-Ching. tinuation of the trail. This, after a long, 

In the meantime, those two worthies | search, they of course failed to do, and, for 
had made their way into the wood between | their pains got a kick all around. After 
the village and the swamps, and under | this refreshing exercise King Matta de- 
his arm Ching- Ching carrie the mat, thus | clared his intention of camping there for 
justifying the suspicions of King Matta, | the night. _ 
the unhappy instinct of our old friend not| By this time, Ching-Ching and Samson 
being able to resist so tempting an article | were well stowed away on some of the 
as the sacred property alluded to. higher branches, a little troubled with 

‘“T tink we run far nuff,” said Sam-| thorns, but resolved to make the best of 
son, pulling up; “de night is dark and|their position. Near them hung great 
dey hab some trouble to find us.” clusters of the nut Samson had spoken of, 

“ Dis mat do to sleep on,” replied Ching- | which somewhat resembled the common 
Ching. ‘“Idare say de king miss it.” /eocoanut in size and growth. While the 

“Not big nuff for two, Chingy.” people below were arranging the camp, 

Ching-Ching and Samson busied them- 


“Den we'll try to make de best ob him, ( 
Sammy. Here am a tree. If we put de | selves in ret Es quantity of the fruit 
near them, and taking of the husks. 


mat on de roots, and our backs against the 
Peeled, they were excellent things to 


trunk, all right and tight. Dat so; how 

dat, Sammy ?”’ pelt a fellow with, and for this purpose 
‘**Bery comfortable,” said Samson, as he | they were designed. 

settled down. “I say, Chingy?’ » _ The arrangement of the camp was super- 

“Yes, Sammy.” intended by King Matta and Witta, who 

“What Massa Harry say when he come designed a center for themselves and put 

g the others outside in circles, giving the 


back and not find us? 
“He mustn’t come back dis way,” re- beh a and children the outermost posi- 
‘ion. 


te Ching-Ching; “ for, Le see, ole King 
Fires were lighted, and King Matta and 


[atta in a frightful way by dis time, and} + 
he hab de country up. No, Sammy; we] Witta took up a comfortable position be- 
must foller and find him, den go back an-|side a pile of blazing sticks, the latter . 

, with his Bettie near him, Without his 

mat the king was at a loss, but he made 
shift with an extra bit of turf which one 
of his followers cut and placed for him. 

Neither the king nor Witta were much 
disposed to talk, and, in consequence, the 
| whole of the camp was ordered to keep 
quiet, and all settled down to sleep. 

King Matta stretched himself upon the 

|turf and closed his eyes. The crown of 
royalty sat lightly on his brow, but at the 
kas nee bi 

rash! came a blow upon his regal nose. 
. a en orlank. waking up a 
| fluster. et my mat! 
oo. y mat! Oh, dat you, 

“Eh?” said Witta, sleepily. 

= Re hit baat a de nose 

o!” replie itta, a little savagely. 
“Den, don’t do it again,” replied ‘the 


‘She is very beautiful.” 

“She is indeed. Do you dance?” 

“Yes, I am very fond of it.” 

“‘ Will you honor me with this one.” 

“Yes, with pleasure,” and she rose from 
ae chair and went out on the floor with 

im. 

No one in the hall seemed to know her, 
and many wondered who she was as she 
waltzed round the circle with him. She 
was avery graceful dancer and Tom was 
proud of her. @ 

When he led her to her seat again he 
asked for her name. 

She looked up at him in silence for at 
least two minutes and then said: 

‘*T am Dora Pelham.” 

Tom started as if stung. 

She was the governor's daughter! 

He had saved her life and been accused 
of stealing a diamond ring from her. He 
turned white and red by turns. 

* She reached out and laid a hand on his 
arm, Bayne 

‘“‘T came here to see and tell you that I 
believe in your honesty, and even though 
you did not answer my letter.” 

“Why, I never received any note from 
you,” he said. 

Clang ! One: 

The great fire bell struck and instantly 
the wildest confusion reigned in the hall. 

Young firemen, who were waltzing 
round the room, flung their fair partners 
aside and madea wild rush for the engine 
room below. 

Like a huge leviathan bedecked with 
flowers the engine shot out into the street 
and went off like a roaring thunderbolt in 
Hay cireclior of the fire in the second dis- 

ric 

The fire was in a business block and 
among a lot of frame buildings which were 
burns like tinder when the firemen ar- 
rived. 

The chief of the fire department saw the 
danger tkat threatened that art of the 
city, and directed the main efforts of the 
firemen to prevent its spreading. 

Cut eneODEr the roofs and flood the 
stores on each side,” was the order he 

ave, and the daring young foreman of 
Mazeppa No. 2 was the first on the roof of 
the store on the right. 

Trumpet in hand he gave orders in a 
quick, terse way that told how well he 
knew what he was doing. 

Suddenly a barrel of oil exploded in the 
store below him, and the roof heaved up 
and sank down with a terrific crash, carry- 
ing him with it. 

A ery of horror rent the air as a cloud of 
SW and sparks went up from the 
wreck. 


nobody to swindle, for he swindle de lot; 
den, for want ob sumfin’ to do, he put all 
de money intoa rotten bank and swindle 
himself.’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed Samson, a little in 
doubt as to how to take thisstory. Ching- 
Ching poured forth a few eulogies upon 
oe cousin, and then composed himself to 
sleep. 

Samson resolved to get a little rest, too, 
for poo ring RENT kee he Res Fe . 
ing, when the ight would enable him to} sing, with his usual consis > and. 
skirt the village, and take up his leader's | stretching out again, he ashi is back 
trail; but barely had he closed his eyes | upon the medicine-man and once more 
when a most unearthly din fell upon his | sought repose. 
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WE HAVE A GREAT STORY IN PREP- 
ARATION FOR HAPPY DAYS. WATCH 
FOR fT. 

[— 

YOU CAN MAKE $50 IF YOU DRAW THE 
FUNNIEST FACE. SEE ANNOUNCEMENT 
ON PAGE (6. 
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¢ We have bought from a well-known stamp company a large lot of foreign post- 


NOW IS YOUR CHANCE 
aS GET 


RARE STAMPS 


They are all foreign and embrace the following countries : Italy, Austria, 
Sweden, Germany, Spain, England, France, Belgium, Russia, Papal States, Old 
German States, Denmark, Greece, Hamburg and other countries, 


procure some rare stamps for nothing. 

If you have never tried to get a collection, now is the time to begin. 

We know of several instances where boys and girls have begun on a few domes- 
tic stamps, and now have collections worth hundreds of dollars, 


IT ONLY WANTS A BEGINNING. 


and once you get started you will find it one of the most fascinating as well as re- 
munerative pursuits you can indulge in, 


HOW YOU CAN GET THEM. 


You will find on page 2 of this paper a coupon numbered 1, Cut it out and gave 
it. The next number of HAPPY DAYS will contain coupon No, 2, and a new 
coupon will appear each week thereafter, until 15 have been printed, 

The coupons will be numbered consecutively each week, Cut out the coupon 
every week, and when you have them all, numbered from 1 to 15, send them to 
this office and you will receive the stamps by return mail. 

The stamps will be put up in packages of 50 each, and no package will contain 
more than one of each kind—there will be no duplicates, 


ANOTHER GRAND OFFER. 


In addition to the package of 50 RarRE ForEIGN PosracE Stamps that we send 
you, Every 25th PACKAGE THAT WE SEND OUT WILL ConTaIn AN EXTRA 
RARE STAMP worth from 


50 CENTS TO 32.00, 


and a guarantee of its value will be attached to each stamp. We will publish the 
photographs of those readers who receive the Extra RarE Stamp if they so desire, 


You May be Fortunate Enough to Get 
One of these Extra Rare Stamps. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON EVERY WEEK 


—YHAPPY DaysvT 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS FREE 


ee 


Four Strokes of a Pen. 


Here is a Chance to Make 


You will find on page 2 of this paper a blank circle, 
See if you can make a funny face from it with only four strokes of a pen. st 
We will give the following prizes to our readers who send us the funniest faces: _ 


$50.00 For the Funniest Faee, 


$25.00 “ “ 9nd Funniest. 
$16.00." an 
sito. * ah = * A 


Tee i 66 eae 
$8.00 5th SAMPLE FACES. 

The face8 must be drawn with a pen in black ink, Those drawn with pencil will 
not be accepted. 

In drawing the faces you must not use more than four distinct pen movements 
in circles, curves, or whatever you may choose. : 

Faces sent in by readers will be published in HAPPY DAYS from week to week 
with the names and addresses of the senders, 

The sample faces printed above will give you an idea of what we mean by four 
strokes of a pen. 

You can send as many faces as you like, but they must all be made in the circles 
printed in HAPPY DAYS, : 

A blank circle will appear in HAPPY DAYS each week until competition — 
closes, due notice of which will be given. Cut out the coupon on 2nd page con- 
taining circle, write your name and address on lines attached, and send to 


Art Editor “Happy Days,” 
o4 & 36 North Moore Street, N. Y. 
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HOW TO DO 


CHEMICAL TRICKS, 


Containing over one hundred 
highly amusing and instruct- 
ive tricks with chemicals. 


By A, ANDERSON, 


DETECTIVE LIBRARY, 


Price 10 Cents. 


617 The James Brot and Oia Kin — 

7 e James ys an i rady 

Handsomely Illustrated. - Fighting Carl Greene; or, The Mad 
Banker's Millions. ::-<...:..........°... 


by A New. York Detective 
618 The James Boys’ Bonanza; or, Carl 
Greene’s Hard Luck.....by D. W. Stevens 
619 The James Boys’ Three Weeks’ Fight 
Along the Border; or, Chased by Old 
King Brady and Carl Greene........... 
by a New York Detective 
620 The James Boys as Bank Robbers and 
the James Boys’ Band..by D. W. Stevens 
621 The James Boys in the War; or, Un- 
der Quantrell’s Black Fla; 


Price 10 Cents 


For sale by all newsdealers, or sent, post 
paid upon receipt of price. Address 

FRANK TOUSE Y, Publisher, 
Box 2730. 34 & 36 North Moore St., N. Y. 
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by D. W. Stevens 


YOUNG SLEUTH LIBRARY. 


By the Author of ** YOUNG SLEUTH.” 
Price 5 Cents. 


87 Young Sleuth and the Runawa: 


Circus 
acd] or, Following a Pair of Wild New 
Ss. 


‘or 
88 Young Sleuth at Atlantic City; or, The 


HOW TO DO 


SLEIGH? OF HAND 


Containing over fifty of the latest ie Vone at eeneie MYRSy- 
and best tricks used by magi- Unraveling a M y- 
~ ae i 3;or, Y¥ Sleuth as a 
cians, Also containing the ere Rae ee ee 


secret of second sight. 91 ary Sleuth and the Phantom Detective; 


or, The Trail of the Dead. 
9 Young Sleuth and the Girl in the Mask; or, 
The ogy Monte Cristo of Baltimore. u 
93 Young Sleuth and the Corsican Knife- 
Thrower; or, The Mystery of the Mur- 


88, 
94 Young Sleuth and the Cashier’s Crime; or, 
The Evidence of a Dead Witness. 


For sale by all Newsdealers 
price, by 


Box 2730, 


By A. ANDERSON. ¢ - - 
PRICE 10 CENTS. 


For sale by ali newsdealers or sent, post- 
paid upon receipt of price, Address 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 
Box 2730, 34 & 36 North Moore St., N, Y. 
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Latest Issues of the Best Libraries Published 


| THE 


FIVE CENT comt0 Lippany, | ‘HANK READE LIBRARY, 


BY ‘* NONAME.,”* 


98 fee gs or, Rackets ee ec ae ae 
OI SCHOORS Sie Fe a y Tom Teaser i Y 
99 The Book Agent’s Luck............ ss #4 Price 5 Cents. 


100 Muldoon’s Boarding House..by Tom Teaser 
101 Muldoon’s Brother Dan...... by Tom Teaser 
The Comical 


by Tom Teaser 
103 Senator Muldoon............. by Tom Teaser 
104 The Shorty’s Minstrels; or, Working the 
Same Old Rackets............ by Peter Pad 
| 105 The Comical Adventures of Two Dudes. 
by Tom Teaser 
106 Muldoon, the Cop. Part I.. -by Tom Teaser 
107 Muldoon, the Cop. Part II..by Tom Teaser 


—— 


87 Frank Reade, Jr.’s Clipper of the Prairie: 
SERA the Apaches in the Far South? 


i west. 
88 Under the Amazon for a Th iles; 
or, Frank Reade, Jr.’s Wantecsa iy eo 
89 ae es ne peareh for the Silver 
; ba) i 
hile Golkens er the Ocean in the Elec- 
‘rank Reade, Jr.’s Catamaran of the Air; 


or, Wild and W = 
North Australia, es Adventures in 


108 Billy Moss; or, From One Thing to An- 91 Frank Reade, Jr.’s § 
GEGEN Ol. eA AS oe, ik om Teaser in His Latest ae prancn tor Seat Men 
109 Truthful Jack; or, On Board the Nancy 92 Frank Reade, Jr., in Central India; or, Th 
WBEID dein onions de sae OSTA by Tom Teaser Search for the Lost Savants, rae 


THE FIVE CENT se 


| THE BOYS’ STAR LIBRARY, 
ea WIDE AWAKE LIBRARY, 


Price 5 Cents. 
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b 
1203 The Young Aeronaut../,.... Y Prof. Wise 


by “Noname ” | 1: by B 
1204 Denver Dan and His Mystic Band 


or, Leagued Against the James OUD pee cd hare tise ge Not pe TAY he as 
3 : by “‘Noname”’ 
345 Jack Wright and His Wheel of the 


teehee 


Wind; or, The Jewels of the Volcano 1 by C. Litth 
ee Dwellers. erie ‘by * Nonuame” wi Denver Dan and the acai! Pitc 
ac right an ead-Hunters of the | 1207 D ‘ f : 
‘Atrican Coast; or, The Electric Pirate aw's Tran gutwitted; OM abe ee t 
WOMB ie ores yee ee By <Noname”’ | 1208 Denver Dan the Sheriff. /''''"* be C rue 
347 3,000 Pounds of Gold; or, Jack Wright | 1209 Denver pA", to the Resouo.. He pda 


] the Rescue; 

Mountaineer’s Strata eM any C. tittle 
ree ,, | 1210 Denver Dan and His C ums....by C. Little 
by “Noname ” } 1211 Denver Dan in New York...” -by C. Little 


and His Electric Bat Fighting the 
Cliff Dwellers of the Sierr: 
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